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THE  BECHUANA  TROUBLES. 


The  following  pages  furnish  a  concise  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which,  ten  months’  appealing  to  the  Colonial  Office  having  been 
ineffective,  it  appears  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  British  public  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  ill-used  Bechuana. 

The  statement  deals  especially  with  events  of  the  past  thirteen 
months,  but,  in  order  to  explain  the  situation,  a  very  brief  account  of 
their  antecedents  has  been  given. 

Every  essential  item  in  the  indictment  here  presented  is  drawn  from 
official  documents,  reports  of  proceedings  in  the  Cape  Parliament  or  at 
the  Kimberley  Criminal  Assizes,  or  other  authoritative  sources,  and  is 
duly  vouched  for.  I  have  made  but  slight  use  of  information  given  in 
the  newspapers  or  conveyed  to  me  in  private  letters,  and  solely  to 
supplement  the  record  of  officially  authenticated  facts  and  opinions  by 
details  not  officially  supplied  but  consistent  with,  and  in  effect  supported 
by  the  weightier  testimony.  Such  details  would  have  been  far  more 
plentiful  had  I  not  been  anxious  to  keep  the  narrative  within  compact 
limits,  and  to  offer  no  evidence  that  could  reasonably  be  disputed  or 
suspected  of  exaggeration. 

My  aim  is  to  show  how  grievously  the  portion  of  the  Bechuana 
people  here  spoken  of  have  been  wronged,  and  wronged  under  conditions 
for  which  not  only  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony  but  also  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  is  responsible.  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
doubtless  without  meaning  any  harm,  broke  faith  with  the  Bechuana, 
and  thus  exposed  them  to  the  treatment  they  have  received,  and  are 
now  receiving.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  incumbent  on  it  to  do  all  in  its 
power,  if  it  cannot  redress  wrongs  that  have  already  been  done,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  mischief. 

There  is  strange  contempt  of  constitutional  principles  and  traditions 
in  the  assumption  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  it  is  not  competent  to 
interfere  with  the  Cape  Government  in  any  arrangements  that  it  may 
make,  as  the  administrative  head  of  a  self-governing  colony,  even  if 
those  arrangements  are  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  When  the 
Cape  Government  openly  and  gleefully  breaks  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
Imperial  Government  meekly  submits,  and  says,  in  effect,  “Do  as  you 
please  ;  it’s  your  affair,  not  ours  ;  we  shan’t  meddle  with  you.”  Of  what 
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use  or  meaning,  then,  is  our  perpetuation  of  what  we  call  our  Colonial 
Empire?  It  resolves  itself  into  a  conglomeration  of  discordant  off-shoots 
of  the  Mother  Country,  free  to  refuse  her  allegiance,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  visionary  benefits  she  may  or  thinks  she  may  obtain  from  nominal 
control  over  them,  to  make  her  a  sharer  in  any  blunders  or  crimes 
committed  by  them. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  certainly  a  clearer  right  and  duty  to 
insist  that  Cape  Colony  shall  obey  and  uphold  the  laws  that  are  binding 
on  all  British  subjects  alike  than  to  demand  the  observance  of  treaties, 
as  interpreted  by  it,  with  Foreign  Powers,  or  to  claim  suzerain  authority 
■ — even  for  good  objects,  if  they  be  good — over  the  South  African 
Republic  ;  the  dominant  party  in  which  is,  as  it  happens,  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  policy  by  which  the  Cape  Government  is  now 
currying  favour  with  Dutch-speaking  people  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  policy,  as  illustrated  in  the  Bechuana  troubles,  at  present 
directly  affects  only  a  few  thousand  black  people  in  British  Bechuana- 
land  who  are  British  subjects,  and  who  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  by  law  to  all  British  subjects.  But  there  are  in 
Cape  Colony  alone  at  least  1,500,000  blacks,  all  of  whom  are  British 
subjects.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  these  1,500,000  British  subjects 
are  in  peril.  All  are  liable  to  like  treatment  with  that  to  which  the 
Bechuana  have  been  subjected,  or  to  treatment  only  so  far  differing  from 
it  as  may  suit  the  exigencies  and  conveniences  of  the  Cape  Government. 

“The  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  disloyal,  rebellious 
natives,”  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  declared  on  5th  November,  1897,  “is,  and 
always  has  been,  to  deprive  them  of  their  land,  and  so  teach  them  that 
the  course  of  wisdom  lies  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  country.”  Instead 
of  saying  “  the  laws  of  the  country,”  he  should  have  said  “  the  whims  of 
the  law-breaking  tyrants”;  and  he  should  have  explained  that,  in  his  and 
his  Ministry’s  view,  “  disloyal,  rebellious  natives  ”  are  all  who  can  be 
goaded  into  a  sham  “rebellion,”  in  order  that  they  may  be  robbed  of 
their  lands,  killed  off  by  thousands,  and,  as  many  as  survive  and  can 
be  turned  to  account,  enslaved. 

Will  the  British  public  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  sanction  this 
policy  ?* 

H.  R.  F.  B. 

Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Jth  February,  1898. 


*  Portions  of  the  following  statement  have  already  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  the 
Fortnightly  Rivieiv  and  the  Aborigines'  Friend. 
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I.— BROKEN  PLEDGES. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  fighting  between  British  troops 
Before  British  anc}  some  Gf  the  Bechuana  against  whom  more  destructive 

war  was  waged  last  year.  The  Kimberley  diamond  fields 
having  been  discovered,  and  having  brought  a  crowd  of  white  settlers 
into  what  is  now  the  province  of  Griqualand  West  in  Cape  Colony, 
quarrels  had  sprung  up  with  the  natives,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
Batlaro,  the  southernmost  of  the  twenty  or  more  kindred  tribes  known 
to  us  as  Bechuana,  the  northernmost  being  the  Bamagwato,  with  Khama 
for  their  chief.  The  Batlaro  tribe  was  broken  up,  and  those  who  refused 
to  remain  as  bondsmen  in  Griqualand  West  moved  north,  and,  having 
Toto  for  their  leader,  became  more  or  less  merged  in  the  Batlapin  tribe, 
portions  of  which  were  also  driven  out  by  the  white  men’s  advance. 
Prominent  among  the  southern  Batlapin  whom  Colonel  Lanyon  and 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Charles)  Warren  failed  to  subdue  were  Luka  Jantje 
and  Galishiwe,  kinsmen  of  Mankoroane,  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

These  and  the  other  Bechuana,  however,  had,  or  thought  they  had, 
more  dangerous  foes  than  the  English,  among  whom  they  had  good 
friends  in  Dr.  Moffat,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  other  missionaries  labouring 
zealously  in  Kuruman  and  elsewhere.  In  building  up  the  Transvaal 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State,  the  Boers  had  dispossessed  them  of 
their  best  lands,  and  Boer  encroachments,  more  insidious  and  dangerous 
than  even  those  of  the  English — or  rather  of  the  “  Dutchmen  ”  who 
were  British  subjects— continued  till  1884,  when  British  protection  was 
finally  accorded  to  them.  That  protection  had  been  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  asked  for  long  before  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  allowed  to 
organise  the  Crown  colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  in  the  south  and 
to  set  up  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  in  the  north. 

British  The  Crown  colony,  with  which,  and  chiefly  its  portions  nearest 
Beunder  theDdto  Griqualand  West,  we  are  at  present  concerned,  was,  on  the 

crown,  whole,  well  administered  and  fairly  prosperous  so  long  as  it 
remained  a  Crown  colony.  In  1886  a  Land  Commission,  with  the 
ready  consent  of  the  people,  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  occupation 
and  inalienable  possession  lands  considered  ample  for  their  require¬ 
ments,  in  which  they  were  free  to  maintain,  under  their  several  chiefs 
all  their  native  customs  and  institutions,  without  interference  from 
white  officials,  provided  the  stipulated  hut-tax  was  paid  and  no  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace  occurred.  Within  the  reserves  they  were  to  be 
their  own  masters  ;  only  when  they  chose  to  go  out  to  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  or  further  off,  as  in  the  Kimberley  diamond  fields 
or  the  Johannesburg  gold  mines,  were  they  to  be  subject  to  the  white 
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men’s  rules  and  regulations.  Even  in  that  case  special  precautions 
were  to  be  taken  for  their  protection,  the  chief,  and  the  one  most 
urgently  demanded  by  their  own  leaders,  being  that  throughout 
Bechuanaland  no  strong  drinks  should  be  supplied  to- them. 

white  Men’s  These  precautions  were  not  always  taken,  and  the  contamina- 
contamina-  tion  of  blacks  by  whites  was  greatest  near  Taungs,  Vryburg, 
tion*  Mafeking  and  the  other  towns  that  grew  up  by  the  high-road 
from  Kimberley  to  the  north,  along  which  a  railway  has  since  been 
constructed.  “  The  drink  is  still  being  supplied  to  the  natives,” 
Montsioa,  Chief  of  the  Barolong,  near  Mafeking,  complained  in  1886. 
“  Although  the  English  Government  has  passed  a  law  against  it,  some  of 
the  white  people  are  selling  brandy  to  the  natives.  The  white  policemen 
are  continually  coming  in  the  village  on  dark  nights,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  white  children  are  being  born  to  many  of  the  black  women  in  the 
station.  I  wish  a  law  could  be  made  to  keep  out  the  policemen,  just  the 
same  as  Sir  Charles  Warren  kept  them  out.”*  “  The  progress  of 
civilisation  has  undeniably  been  retarded,  if  not  put  back,  by  events  during 
the  past  few  years,”  Mr.  J.  S.  Moffat,  formerly  a  missionary,  but  then 
Resident  Magistrate  for  the  Taungs  district,  reported  in  the  same  year. 
“Wars,  and  commotions  little  short  of  wars,  the  ingress  of  white 
settlers,  the  gradual  occupation  of  the  best  points  in  the  country  by 
aliens,  had  made  the  better  class  of  natives  despair,  and  the  worst  sort 
gravitate  to  vagabondage  and  cattle-stealing,  in  which  they  found 
themselves  strangely  associated  with  the  waifs  and  strays  of  civilisation. 
Missionaries  bear  testimony  to  the  deterioration  manifest  in  their 
churches — a  result  not  strange  or  wonderful  when  it  is  considered  how 
strongly  the  Bechuana  have  been  affected  by  the  discovery  that  what 
they  used  to  consider  as  the  white  man’s  religion  is  by  no  means  a 
practical  rule  of  life  to  the  great  majority  of  the  white  men  they  now  see 
in  Bechuanaland. ”f  These  evils  grew  and  spread,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Crown  officials  to  restrain  them  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  Crown 
colony  made  notable  progress  during  its  lifetime  of  eleven  years.  The 
native  population  appears  to  have  dwindled  considerably  from  the 
60,000  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  started  ;  but  the  white 
population  increased  rapidly.  Estimated  at  about  1,000  in  1884,  it  was 
over  12,000  in  1891,  and  has  probably  at  least  doubled  since. 

Proposed  Early  in  1895  this  white  population,  mainly  composed  of 
Transfer  to  Dutch  settlers  from  Cape  Colony  and  from  the  Transvaal, 
capa  coi°ny»  whose  comparatively  old  township  of  Vryburg  was  now  the 
thriving  centre  of  government,  obtained  ready  support  from  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  a  demand  that  British  Bechuanaland  should  be  converted 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  C.— 4839. 


f  Parliamentary  Papers,  C. — 4956  p.  105. 
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from  a  Crown  colony  into  a  province  of  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  was  then  Managing  Director  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
as  well  as  Cape  Premier,  both  which  offices  he  expected  to  hold  in 
permanency,  had  objects  of  his  own  to  serve  in  favouring — or  perhaps 
in  initiating — this  project.  He  was  pushing  forward  his  railway  towards 
Buluwayo,  and  scheming  a  revolution  in  the  Transvaal  which  collapsed 
some  months  later  in  the  Jameson  Raid.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
him  that  he  should  obtain  complete  control  of  the  administrative 
machinery  in  British  Bechuanaland,  contiguous  to  the  Transvaal,  and 
thus  be  able  to  further  abuse  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  in  his  dual 
capacity.  Therefore,  if  not  also  on  other  grounds,  he  heartily  backed 
up  two  petitions  extensively  signed  in  May  by  Dutch  residents  and 
others  in  Vryburg,  praying  for  the  speedy  incorporation  of  British 
Bechuanaland  with  Cape  Colony.  “Your  petitioners,”  they  explained 
in  one  sentence,  “view  with  envy  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare, 
and  above  all  the  liberal  assistance  extended  to  the  farming  community.”* 

The  Bechuana,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  movement, 
bethought  them  that,  if  they  envied  no  other  people’s  privileges, 
they  had  privileges  of  their  own  to  insist  upon.  Counter 
petitions,  in  identical  terms,  were  at  once  prepared  for  and  signed  by 
Molala,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mankoroane,  and  Montsioa,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Batlapin  and  Barolong  communities.  “We  have  been  loyal, 
contented  and  happy  under  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government,” 
they  urged.  “  We  have  prospered  because  our  interests  have  been 
guarded.  .  .  .  We  have  always  had  our  grievances  justly  and 
fairly  settled,  and  we  know  that,  if  this  country  is  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony,  instead  of  being  prosperous  we  shall  become  ruined  ;  instead 
of  being  justly  and  fairly  treated,  we  shall  be  unfairly  treated  through 
the  indirect,  if  not  direct,  influence  in  the  majority  of  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  will  frame  laws  against  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in  this 
country.  Instead  of  remaining  on  the  present  native  reserves,  we  may 
be  forced  into  locations.  Instead  of  administering  our  native  laws,  as 
is  now  done,  according  to  our  native  customs,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
under  restrictions  which  will  be  made  law,  and  which  we  shall  not 
understand.” f  A  strangely  accurate  forecast ! 

The  Home  Lord  Ripon,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  was  considering 
Government  these  rival  petitions,  and  a  dictatorial  resolution  of  the 

outwitted.  £ape  Parliament  calling  on  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  the  proposed  transfer,  when  a  change  of 
Ministers  occurred,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  replaced  Lord  Ripon 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  C. — 7932,  p.  3. 


t  Ibid,  p.  5. 
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in  Downing  Street.  Before  that,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Cape 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa — or,  perhaps,  his 
Imperial  Secretary,  Sir  Graham  Bower,  Mr.  Rhodes’s  ally  and  henchman 
— had  telegraphed,  suggesting  that  “  the  native  reserves  might  be 
guaranteed  as  inalienable  for  a  stated  term  of,  say,  forty  years,”  and 
adding,  “  Provisions  of  Glen  Grey  Act,  other  than  alienation,  might  be 
extended  with  advantage  to  Bechuanaland,  especially  taxation  of 
idleness,”  that  being  the  specious  synonym  for  forced  labour  legalised 
by  the  Glen  Grey  Act.  “  No  prospect  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
sanctioning  taxation  of  idleness,”  Lord  Ripon  had  curtly  telegraphed 
back  on  12th  June.  A  fortnight  later  he  had  to  send  another  telegram, 
“  This  Government  having  resigned,  I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  deal  with  Bechuana  question.”*  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  up  the 
strings,  and  appears  to  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  pull  them  aright. 
But  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Sir  Graham  Bower,  and  the  others,  were  too  clever 
for  him.  He  insisted  that  all  the  dangers  pointed  out  in  the  Bechuana 
petitions  should  be  thoroughly  guarded  against.  The  Cape  Government 
promised  that  it  should  be  so.  The  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
British  Bechuanaland  Annexation  Bill  :  “  No  lands  at  present  reserved 
by  any  law  for  the  use  of  natives  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  alienated 
or  in  any  way  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are,  at  the  date 
of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  set  apart,  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  such  law  or  with  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  this 
[Cape]  Colony  ;  nor  shall  any  lands  or  natives  in  the  said  territory  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  1894,  without  the  like 
authority. ”f  As  the  Crown  has  the  power  of  disallowing  any  Bill  passed 
by  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  as  the  Cape  Government  assured  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  “  they  do  not  contemplate  legislation  on  the  matters 
in  question,”];  he  presumably  had  warrant  for  approving  the  Annexation 
Bill  which  became  the  Annexation  Act  on  3rd  October,  1895,  and  the 
Royal  Proclamation  endorsing  it  which  contained  this  clause  :  “  All 
native  reserves  in  the  said  territory,  as  defined  in  the  schedule  to  this 
proclamation,  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable,  save  with  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.”  “  The 
proclamation  appears  to  put  the  question  of  the  native  reserves  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  have  been  hitherto,”  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  on  23rd  October.  § 

Ths  Betrayal  The  ignorant  Bechuana  understood  the  situation  better  than 
of  the  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  another  and  final  petition  “to  the 
Bechuana.  Queen  of  England  and  her  Ministers,”  Montsioa  said,  “  You 
will  know  us.  We  are  not  strangers.  We  have  been  your  children 

t  Ibid,  p.  20. 


*  c.— 7932,  p.  7- 


t  Ibid,  p.  1 1 


§  Ibid,  pp.  26,  33. 
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since  1885.  Your  government  has  been  good,  and  under  it  we  have 
received  much  blessing,  prosperity  and  peace.  We  are  sorry  you  have 
taken  our  land  from  us  and  given  it  to  the  Cape  Government.  We  do 
not  know  their  ways  and  laws.  Please  make  it  very  just  that  the  Cape 
shall  not  have  the  power  to  take  away  the  piece  of  land  you  gave  us  in 
the  Land  Settlement  of  1886.  We  are  many  people,  and  the  land  is  very 
little.  The  land  is  our  life.  Help  us  !  .  .  .  .  We  keep  all  the  laws 

of  the  Great  Queen  ;  we  have  fought  for  her ;  we  have  always  been 
the  friends  of  her  people ;  we  are  not  idle ;  we  build  houses  ;  we 
plough  many  gardens  ;  we  sow  lots  of  mealies,  kaffir  corn,  wheat  and 
forage ;  our  people  work  in  the  goldfields.  Why  are  you  tired  of 
ruling  us  ?  Why  do  you  want  to  throw  us  away  ?  ”* 

Montsioa  and  his  Barolong  followers  have  not  yet  been  driven  out  of 
their  reserves,  to  the  west  of  Mafeking,  and  beyond  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  Though  they  have  much  to  complain  of,  they 
have  furnished  the  Cape  Government  with  no  excuse  for  calling  them 
“  rebels,”  and  punishing  them  as  such.  Molala,  the  titular  chief  of  the 
majority  of  the  Batlapin,  is  in  like  case.  He  and  his  followers  are  still 
tolerated  in  their  large  reserve  near  Taungs,  and  in  others  to  the  west, 
though  they  cannot  hope  long  to  remain  in  possession  of  land  which, 
being  near  the  line  of  railway,  is  much  desired  by  the  white  settlers.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  both  these  sections  of  the  Bechuana  have  only 
managed  to  continue  at  peace  with  the  Cape  Government  by  abstaining 
from  any  action  that  can  furnish  it  with  a  pretext  for  hunting  them 
down.  Their  neighbours  in  the  south  have  been  less  fortunate. 


II. — HOW  “REBELLION”  AROSE. 

The  Cape  Government  took  formal  possession  of  British 
Transfer*  Bechuanaland  on  15th  November,  1895  ;  but  both  officials 
and  white  settlers  were  for  some  time  too  busy  about  other 
matters  for  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  or 
for  many  changes  that  did  not  grow  out  of  the  general  confusion  to  take 
place.  The  Bechuanaland  Police  having  been  disbanded  as  an  imperial 
force,  most  of  its  members  accepted  service  under  Dr.  Jameson,  who  at 
Mafeking  and,  near  by,  at  Pitsani,  was  then  preparing  for  his  raid  into 
the  Transvaal.  The  raid  and  its  issues  necessarily  produced  considerable 
disturbance  in  British  Bechuanaland,  and  before  the  excitement  had 
cooled  down,  the  rinderpest,  slowly  working  down  from  the  north, 
raised  fresh  and  greater  commotion. 
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This,  indeed,  and  the  blundering  and  futile  efforts  of  the 
Difficulties  authorities  to  suppress  it,  with  the  acknowledged  unfitness 

of  many  of  the  newly  imported  policemen  and  other 
subordinates  to  do  the  difficult  work  assigned  to  them,  were  evidently 
the  main  causes  of  the  “  rebellion  ”  that  broke  out  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  “  There  never  was  at  any  time,”  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Native 
Locations  at  Taungs  reported  on  6th  February,  1897,  “  a  combination  of 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  rising  against  the  Government, 
although  there  was,  as  far  back  as  January,  1896,  considerable 
restlessness  among  the  people,  caused  by  absurd  rumours  with  reference 
to  the  Jameson  Raid.  This  unrest  was  increased  during  the  Matabele 
war,  and  was  intensified  on  the  breaking  out  of  rinderpest.”*  “They 
credited  the  Government,”  says  the  Rev.  Tom  Brown,  of  Kuruman, 
speaking  of  the  general  uneasiness  that  prevailed  in  1 896,  “  with  plotting 
to  take  away  their  land,  their  cattle,  their  children  even,  and  reduce 
them  to  servitude  ” — on  the  whole,  as  it  turned  out,  well-founded 
creditings.  “To  show  you  how  they  reason — When  the  notification 
of  births  was  introduced,  they  said  it  was  a  preliminary  to  taxing 
their  children  ;  for,  when  the  huts  were  registered,  that  was  a  preliminary 
to  the  hut-tax ;  and  then  came  wagon-registration,  and  that  was  a 
preliminary  to  the  wheel-tax.  Then  came  the  rinderpest,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  country  before,  and  they  believe  to  be  introduced  by 
the  white  man  ;  the  Jeyes’  Fluid,  which  is  sent  round  by  Government 
for  disinfecting  purposes,  they  firmly  believe  to  be  bottled  rinderpest  ; 
and  they  ask  triumphantly,  referring  to  the  rinderpest  ‘specials,’  ‘How 
is  it  that  first  comes  the  special  with  his  bottles,  and  then — after,  not 
before — comes  the  rinderpest  ?’ ”J*  Such  inferences  may  have  betrayed 
great  ignorance,  but  they  were  intelligible  and  excusable. 

The  Cape  Government  considerably  aggravated  the  uneasiness  by 
ordering  that  all  cattle  infected  or  in  proximity  to  any  animals  supposed 
to  be  diseased  should  be  summarily  shot  down  and  their  carcases  buried. 
This  was,  perhaps,  right  and  necessary  ;  but  the  order  gave  so  much 
offence,  especially  as  the  promised  compensation  was  slow  in  coming, 
if  it  came  at  all,  that  it  had  to  be  rescinded  or  held  in  abeyance  so  far 
as  most  of  the  native  reserves  were  concerned.  In  that  way  serious 
trouble  was  averted  among  the  Barolong,  under  Montsioa,  in  the  north 
of  the  province,  and  also  among  the  larger  portion  of  the  Batlapin 
community,  under  Molala,  in  the  Taungs  Reserve,  though  in  the  latter 
case  “  rebellion  ”  nearly  broke  out  in  August  or  September.  According 
to  Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  a  former 
Protector  of  Natives,  about  a  thousand  of  Molala’s  people,  in  a  body, 
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offered  armed  resistance  to  the  rinderpest  officials  ;  but,  as  he  says, 
“Thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Faure,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  fortunately  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  his  firm 
attitude  and  straight  speaking  succeeded  in  nipping  in  the  bud  Molala’s 
projected  rebellion.”*  There  was  no  such  prudent  nipping  of  buds  in 
the  Phokwani  district. 

Gaiishiwe  ^  may  ^ere  be  explained  that  the  Taungs  Reserve  is  nearly 
and  the  largest,  and  was,  till  lately,  by  far  the  most  crowded  of 
Luka  Jantje.  £pe  native  locations,  containing  about  19,000  inhabitants  at 
the  time  of  the  Land  Settlement  of  1886,  and  covering  nearly  700  square 
miles  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  adjoining  both 
Griqualand  West  and  the  Transvaal  ;  but  that  more  than  a  fifth  of  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  corner,  constitutes  the  Phokwani  district,  which  in  1886 
was  placed  under  the  separate  rule  of  Botlasitse,  the  son  of  Gasebone, 
who  was  Mankoroane’s  cousin,  and  who,  having  pretensions  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  whole  Batlapin  community,  refused  to  be  subject  to 
Mankoroane.  A  few  years  ago  Molala  succeeded  to  the  Batlapin 
chieftainship,  and  Botlasitse  was  followed  by  his  son  Gaiishiwe,  who, 
however,  having  taken  part  in  the  disturbances  of  1878,  and  at  other 
times  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  was  twice  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  Kimberley  on  charges  of  murder  and 
other  crimes.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  describes  him  as  “  a  man  of  violent 
character,”  and  “  addicted  to  drink. ”j*  During  his  enforced  absences  from 
Phokwani,  his  office  as  headman  was  filled  by  his  cousin  Phetliwe.  He 
may  not  be  as  pernicious  and  reprobate  as  his  enemies  aver,  but,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  person,  and 
it  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  4,000  or  more  Batlapin  at  Phokwani,  unless  the  Cape  authorities 
were  willing  that  he  should  make  mischief.  The  case  of  Luka  Jantje 
is  very  similar.  Luka  Jantje,  also  a  kinsman  of  Mankoroane,  who 
refused  to  serve  under  him,  was  the  independent  chief  of  a  few  hundred 
Batlapin,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  small  Maneering  Reserve,  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Phokwani  and  bordering  on  Kuruman, 
but  who,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  Cape  Colony,  moved  much  farther 
west  with  him,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Langeberg  district. 
Luka  Jantje,  like  his  cousin  Gaiishiwe,  had  been  held  guilty  of  grave 
offences  and  had  undergone  long  imprisonment.  The  Cape  Government 
would  have  been  quite  within  its  rights,  and  would  have  acted  with 
commendable  prudence,  had  it  prevented  these  ex-convicts  from 
retaining  powers  and  responsibilities  which  it  expected  them  to  abuse. 
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In  sanctioning  their  office-holding  it  showed  culpable  negligence,  if 
nothing  worse. 

There  was  other  negligence  or  worse.  In  a  letter  published 
Discontent  m  Qn  j  sj.  December,  to  which  the  Cape  Government  gives 

Pnc  hw3  n  i# 

official  endorsement,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Taungs,  says, 
“  When  the  cattle  disease  approached  Phokwani  Galishiwe  and  his 
warriors  declared  loudly  and  openly  that  they  would  die  with  their  cattle 
if  need  be,  but  they  should  not  be  shot  till  they  themselves  were  killed. 
Just  then  the  shooting  law  was  repealed  in  the  reserve  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  rebellion  did  not  die  out,  nor  were  the  preparations  made  laid  aside. 
Rumours  went  about  that  Galishiwe  had  an  armed  body-guard  with  him 
night  and  day.  The  Government  heard  of  these  things ;  but  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  being  away  on  his  travels,  nothing,  I 
suppose,  could  be  done  till  his  return.  By  that  time  impudence  had 
developed  into  defiance.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  interference  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  authorities  were  afraid  to  interfere.”  Mr. 

Brown  adds,  “  There  are  several  things  which  I  think  should 
Da*H”fswlth  be  carefully  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  avert  future  troubles 

(no  Boers.  # 

of  the  same  kind.  Where  did  the  Phokwani  people  obtain 
their  ammunition  ?  Even  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  guns  were  old  stock, 
the  ammunition  must  have  been  of  comparatively  recent  purchase.  What 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  among  the  Phokwani  people  that  the  Boers  were 
going  to  help  them  ?  Is  it  true  that  Galishiwe  had  an  interview  with 
some  Boers  in  Bosman’s  neighbourhood,  wherever  that  may  be,  not 
merely  after  the  first  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  police,  and  the 
rebellion  thus  announced,  but  even  on  the  Friday  when  the  force  had 
assembled  at  Phokwani  Siding,  and  the  Commissioner’s  message  had 
been  received  ?  ”* 

Mr.  Brown’s  questions,  asked  in  December,  1896,  were  partly  answered 
by  Galishiwe  himself,  in  October,  1897,  in  a  statement  produced  at  one 
of  the  magisterial  examinations  preliminary  to  his  forthcoming  trial  for 
rebellion  and  murder.  “  For  months  before  the  rebellion,”  he  averred, 
“  he  had  been  urged  by  Field-Cornet  Bosman  to  throw  off  the  British 
yoke  and  seek  Boer  protection.  He  objected,  but  Bosman  took  the 
opportunity,  when  the  Government  began  killing  cattle,  to  incite  the 
people  by  declaring  that  the  killing  of  their  cattle  was  nothing  but  a 
device  for  wiping  out  the  people.”f  This  statement  is  supported,  with 
more  detail,  by  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Thompson  from  some  of 
the  prisoners  sent  down  to  Cape  Town  in  September  to  be  indentured. 
“  Tell  me,”  he  said,  “what  made  Galishiwe  and  his  people  take  up  arms 
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against  the  English?”  “  Galishiwe  had  been  in  a  state  of  unrest  for  a 
long  time.  At  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid  three  laagers  of  Boers  were 
close  to  Phokwani — one  at  the  back  of  Taungs,  at  a  place  called  Tue,  a 
second  at  Bosnian's,  a  third  near  Fourteen  Streams.  Bosman  told 
Galishiwe,  ‘  Keep  a  stiff  neck,  and  don’t  stand  anything  from  the 
English,  as  we  are  with  you,  and  will  help  you  in  the  event  of  trouble.’” 
“Did  Bosman  give  Galishiwe  any  powder  or  guns?”  “We  do  not 
know.  But  Bosman  and  Galishiwe’s  father  were  always  great  friends, 
and  when  his  father  died  Galishiwe  inherited  his  friendship.”  * 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg’s  Ministry  and  its  subordinates  must  not 
orncia  s  a‘  ke  P)iame(j  for  any  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  the 
Jameson  Raid,  or  for  Boer  scheming  and  treachery  ;  but  they 
should  have  been  on  their  guard,  and  should  have  acted  discreetly  in  a 
difficult  crisis.  They  appear  to  have  kept  their  eyes  shut  and  only  made 
mischief.  “  The  police  in  Bechuanaland,  and  particularly  where  the 
revolt  has  occurred,”  it  was  publicly  stated  in  January,  “have  been  over¬ 
bearing  in  their  manner  towards  the  natives,  and  unnecessarily 
offensive.  Those  who  are  in  authority  are  of  the  kid  glove  order,  and 
take  so  little  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  men  under  their  charge  that 
the  latter  have  practically  a  free  hand  in  their  dealings  with  the  people. 
This,  probably,  is  the  reason  why  the  natives  refuse  to  parley  with  the 
police,  their  oppressors  ;  and  certainly,  as  the  source  of  the  statement  is 
trustworthy,  it  involves  immediate  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  No  inquiry,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  made,  end  the 
allegation  has  not  been  contradicted.  In  the  debate  in  the  Cape 
Parliament  on  31st  May,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  offered  no  reply  to  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  Q.C.,  that  “  the  Government  allowed 
Galishiwe  to  terrorise  the  neighbourhood  for  a  long  time,  and  there 
was  no  visible  authority  for  the  natives  to  rally  round.”j* 

The  “  rebellion  ”  began  on  27th  November,  when  seventeen 

Disturbance  ^eac^  °f  cattle,  six  of  them  said  to  be  suffering  from 
rinderpest,  strayed  into  a  white  man’s  farm  on  the  south¬ 
western  side  of  the  Phokwani  Reserve,  adjacent  to  Griqualand  West. 
Thereupon,  according  to  the  official  report,  “  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  a 
shop  on  this  farm,  objected  to  the  cattle  being  allowed  to  remain  there, 
and  Corporal  Denyssen,  of  the  Cape  Police,  at  Border  Siding  Camp, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  shot  the 
cattle  and  buried  them.  Upon  this,  three  natives  came  armed  with 
guns  and  assegais  to  the  place  where  the  cattle  had  been  destroyed,  and 
behaved  in  an  insolent  manner  to  Corporal  Denyssen,  and  at  the  same 
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time  stated  that  the  cattle  which  had  been  shot  belonged  to  a  native 
doctor,  Booi.  On  1st  December  there  was  an  armed  demonstration  of 
natives  at  this  spot,  and  Corporal  Denyssen  received  a  message  from 
two  natives  that  their  chief,  Galishiwe,  desired  his  presence  there. 
Suspecting  mischief,  Corporal  Denyssen  climbed  a  height  close  to  his 
camp  from  which  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  place,  and  seeing  a 
body  of  about  fifty  mounted  men  there,  and  groups  of  natives  scattered 
about  in  the  vicinity,  returned  to  the  messengers  and  told  them  he 
would  see  their  chief  in  his  ofifice.  After  the  interchange  of  several 
messages,  Galishiwe,  with  twenty-two  of  his  men  who  had  left  their 
arms  with  the  main  body,  came  to  him.  Galishiwe  then  demanded  to 
know  what  right  the  Government  had  to  shoot  his  cattle,  without  his 
permission  and  on  his  own  ground.  It  was  then  explained  to  him  that 
the  cattle  were  on  a  private  farm,  and  the  reason  why  they  were  shot 
was  fully  expressed.  He  replied  that  he  would  insist  upon  payment  for 
the  cattle,  as  he  had  not  been  paid  for  any  of  the  farms  in  the  Taungs 
district  supposed  to  be  private  property.”'* 

Assuming  this  report  to  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
Grievance'8  blame  was  n°t  with  Galishiwe  and  his  people.  They  were 

responsible  for  the  straying  of  their  cattle,  but  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that,  if  there  were  good  grounds  for  not  merely  impounding 
the  cattle  until  they  could  be  reclaimed  on  payment  of  a  fine,  the  owners 
would  be  notified,  even  with  a  few  hours’  delay,  before  they  were  killed 
and  buried.  If  the  white  men’s  haste  was  excusable,  so  too  was  the 
wrath  of  the  black  men  at  what  seemed  to  them  the  wanton  destruction 
of  their  property.  And  the  official  report  implies,  by  its  silence,  that 
Galishiwe  was  justified,  not  only  in  demanding  compensation  for  the 
slaughtered  cattle,  which,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  never  was  paid, 
but  also  in  protesting  against  the  squatting  of  white  men  on  land  in 
squatters  the  reserve.  This  squatting  was  illegal,  though  the  abuse  had 
in  the  been  allowed  to  grow  up  even  before  the  transfer  of  1895. 
Reserves,  qqle  Lancj  Settlement  of  1886  handed  over  the  reserves  to  the 
natives  for  their  exclusive  possession  and  occupation.  No  white  settlers 
were  to  be  allowed  in  them.  A  few  such  settlers  were  tolerated,  for  the 
natives’  convenience  as  well  as  the  settlers’,  in  order  that  farm  produce 
might  be  bought  and  sold,  and  trade  carried  on  in  other  commodities 
besides  spirits  ;  though  this  illicit  traffic  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  the 
chief  attraction.  In  the  Taungs  Reserve  alone  there  were  at  the  last 
census,  we  are  informed,  about  300  Europeans,  “  principally  farmers  and 
traders, ”f  of  whom  at  least  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  were  in  the  Phokwani 
district.  All,  whether  they  paid  for  their  farms  or  not,  were  there  on 
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sufferance,  bound  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  native  chiefs  so  long 
as  it  suited  them  to  live  among  the  natives.  Mr.  Barnes,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  initiated  the  “  rebellion  ”  on  27th  November,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  these  intruders.  The  three  white  men  “  murdered  ”  four 
weeks  later  were  others. 


Mr  Blum’s  These  three  white  men  were  Alphonse  Blum,  Van  Waldt  and 
Mischief-  Bolton,  the  brother  and  clerks  of  Arthur  Blum  who  kept  a 
making,  store  in  Galishiwe’s  own  stadt  or  kraal,  and  who  called  him¬ 
self  a  field-cornet,  although,  whether  or  no  he  held  that  title  with  the 
Cape  Government’s  consent,  he  held  it  improperly.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Blum  was  either  better  or  worse  than  any  of  the  other  squatters, 
nearly  all  of  them  of  Boer  origin,  in  the  Bechuana  reserves.  He  was 
living  so  comfortably,  and  as  he  thought  so  securely,  in  Phokwani  stadt, 
that  he  invited  a  sister-in-law  from  Kimberley  to  spend  Christmas  with 
his  family.  For  some  weeks  previous,  however,  ever  since— if  not  before 
— the  cattle  shooting  incident,  he  had  been  complaining  to  the  Vryburg 
officials  of  Galishiwe’s  behaviour.  His  complaints  are  summed  up  in  a 
telegram  sent  by  him  on  Christmas  Day,  in  which  he  says,  “  For  some 
long  time  Galishiwe  and  Gasebake  (the  chief’s  brother)  have  been 
drilling  their  men,  and  I  have  reported  the  same.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
cut  off  from  all  communication,  and  my  brother  and  Mr.  Waldt  were  not 
allowed  out  or  to  communicate  without  their  permission.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  they  intend  fighting  the  Government.  I  saw  the 
armed  men  under  Petliwe  going  to  the  Border  Siding ;  I  also  recognised 
Gasebake  amongst  the  men  who  stopped  Elliot.  Passes  given  by  me  as 
field-cornet  are  torn  up  by  Galishiwe  in  front  of  me,  as  he  says  he  does 
not  recognise  the  right  of  the  Government  to  give  his  people  passes. 
He  assaulted  my  clerk  for  doing  so,  and  many  other  acts  which  would 
take  too  long  to  wire.”*  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  assuming  the  power 
to  issue  passes,  Mr.  Blum  had  already — with  or  without  the  Government’s 
sanction — assumed  at  least  one  of  the  functions  of  Galishiwe  as  headman 
in  Phokwani. 


inspector  The  stopping  °f  Elliot”  occurred  on  23rd  December.  Two 
Elliot’s  days  before,  “  a  body  of  about  ninety  natives,  running  and 
Rashness,  shouting  and  brandishing  knives,”  had  shown  themselves 
outside  the  Cape  Police  camp  at  Schaapfontein,  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Phokwani  stadt,  “  and  when  spoken  to  by  the  sergeant  in 
charge  behaved  in  an  insolent  manner.”  The  report  of  this  incident 
and  other  alarming  proceedings  brought  up  Sub-Inspector  Elliot  from 
Vryburg  on  the  23rd  December,  and  he  sent  for  Mr.  Blum,  “  from  whom 
he  learned  that  the  natives  were  armed  and  excited,  so  much  so  that 
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Mr.  Blum  applied  for  two  troopers  of  the  Cape  Police  to  be  placed  at  or 
near  his  store.”  Thereupon  he  endeavoured  to  convey  a  message  to 
Galishiwe,  ordering  his  attendance  at  Schaapfontein.  His  messenger, 
however,  was  turned  back  by  “armed  resistance,”  and  Mr.  Elliot  deemed 
it  necessary  to  collect  all  his  forces,  comprising  four  policemen,  and 
himself  advance  against  Phokwani.  He  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
messenger  had  been.  “  Crowds  of  armed  natives,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  were  seen  coming  down  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  road,  who 
massed  in  Mr.  Elliot’s  front  and  ordered  him  to  return.  Fruitless 
endeavours  were  made  to  persuade  them  to  go  quietly  away  to  their 
villages.  They  expressed  a  determination  to  fight,  saying  they  would 
have  no  police  in  the  country.”  Mr.  Elliot  had  to  beat  a  retreat,  and, 
after  writing  to  inform  the  Commissioner  of  Police  at  Kimberley  and 
Sub-Inspector  Berrange  at  the  Border  Siding  of  the  “  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion,”  availed  himself  of  the  night-time  to  abandon  Schaapfontein,  with 
his  small  and  baffled  army,  “  by  means  of  a  rapid  movement.”* 


More 


Another  attempt  at  making  war  with  insufficient  fighting 
Rashness  material  was  ventured  upon  by  Mr.  Berrange,  who,  on 
hearing  the  news,  hurried  up  from  the  Border  Siding  with 
seventeen  policemen,  on  the  morning  of  24th  December,  but  was 
promptly  driven  back  by  the  natives,  who,  doubtless,  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Elliot’s  retreat,  “  opened  fire  on  his  force  from  three  sides.”  No 
one  was  hurt,  although  “an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  natives, 
accompanied  by  their  war-cry,  which  was  echoed  from  kopje  to  kopje.”j- 


The  Commissioner  of  Police,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was 
Fighting  more  discreet.  Hastily  collecting  as  many  volunteers  as  he 
could,  and  with  all  the  police  at  his  disposal,  he  left  Kimberley 
on  24th  December,  and  on  Christmas  Day  reached  the  Phokwani 
railway  station,  outside  the  reserve,  where  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Elliot 
and  also  by  Mr.  Blum,  whom  Galishiwe  had  allowed  to  go  out,  leaving 
his  clerks  and  family  as  hostages.  Thence  he  despatched  a  message 
to  Galishiwe,  “  as  the  chief  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
natives  in  the  area  in  which  the  disturbance  had  occurred,  inviting  him 
to  come  and  discuss  matters  with  him.”  Galishiwe  replied,  declining 
to  go  to  the  railway  station,  but  proposing  Mr.  Blum’s  store  as  the 
meeting-place.  This  suggestion  being  scouted,  an  ultimatum  followed 
which  was  ignored,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  Commissioner 
advanced  with  a  force  of  186  all  told  and  a  7-pounder.  “After  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  short  distance  the  natives  opened  fire  on  the  column,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  kopje 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  position.”  In  this  engagement  one  of 
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Galishiwe’s  nephews,  “  the  general  of  the  rebel  force,”  was  among  the 
slain,  and  it  was  “  out  of  revenge  for  his  death,”  it  is  said,  that  on  the 
same  evening,  though  the  other  white  people  were  spared  and  kindly 
treated,  Mr.  Blum’s  brother  and  two  clerks  were  “  murdered  ” — a 
catastrophe  that  might  have  been  avoided,  along  with  others,  had  not 
the  Commissioner  considered  it  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  re¬ 
inforcements  before  completing  his  victory.  Next  day  he  was  joined  by 
300  men  of  the  Griqualand  West  Volunteer  Brigade,  and  met  with  but 
slight  resistance  in  reaching  Phokwani  stadt,  which  he  burnt  down. 
Galishiwe  had  escaped,  and  the  whole  of  his  location  had  been  deserted 
by  its  native  occupants.  Two  Europeans  had  been  wounded,  and 
between  50  and  70  Bechuana  killed,  in  the  two  days  fighting.  “  A  large 
number  of  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  were  captured.”* 

It  is  alleged,  or  “strongly  suspected,”  that  Luka  Jantje  was 

n°  combina-  «  mjxeci  Up  jn  the  phokwani  matter.”  “  Some  of  his  men,” 

tion  of  Chiefs.  r  ’ 

says  Mr.  S.  H.  Roberts,  then  Chief  Inspector  of  Natives,  “  took 
part  in  the  fight  under  an  important  headman  of  his,  named 
Modisinyane.  This  man  was  very  active  in  getting  men  to  assist 
Galishiwe,  and  actually  held  a  meeting  at  his  own  place  for  that  purpose.” 
But  we  have  it  on  the  same  authority,  in  support  of  the  statement  that 
“  there  was  no  combination  of  chiefs,”  that  “  natives  not  residing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Phokwani  were  not  aware  that  Galishiwe 
had  rebelled  until  some  days  after  the  Phokwani  fight.”f  If  so,  it  ought 
to  have  been  nearly  as  easy  for  the  authorities  to  prevent  this  actual 
“rebellion”  from  spreading  as  it  had  been  for  Mr.  Faure,  three  months 
before,  to  “  nip  in  the  bud  Molala’s  projected  rebellion.”  That  was 
evidently  not  their  policy,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  the  policy  of  those  they 
employed  in  the  business. 

who  was  Whatever  may  be  the  true  measure  of  Galishiwe’s  faults  or 
most  to  crimes,  he  had  clearly  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  adopting 
blame?  a  blustering  and  threatening  attitude  after,  if  not  before,  the 
cattle-killing  incident  of  27th  November,  and  by,  as  Mr.  Roberts  says, 
“  making  an  attack  on  the  police  without  making  any  preparations  for 
war  by  sending  his  women  into  a  place  of  safety,  and  providing  himself 
with  ammunition.”!  More  foolish  or  culpable,  however,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  white  officials  who,  paying  no  heed  for  some  weeks  to  Mr.  Blum’s 
report  of  his  blustering  and  threatening,  suddenly  retaliated  with  bluster 
and  threats  that,  in  the  onslaughts  of  23rd  and  24th  December  with 
armies  of  four  men  in  the  one  case  and  seventeen  in  the  other,  were 
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as  impotent  as  his,  and,  by  the  deadlier  onslaughts  of  26th  and 
27th  December,  merely  frightened  the  survivors  and  created  widespread 
alarm.  If  it  was  not  the  settled  intention  of  the  authorities  to  expand 
a  trumpery  squabble  into  what  might  be  passed  off  as  a  formidable 
((  rebellion.”  that  was  the  result  of  their  proceedings. 

III.— HOW  “REBELLION”  WAS  SPREAD. 

Galishiwe  is  still  awaiting  his  long-delayed  trial,  and  we  have 
at  Large  *  on'y  more  or  Ess  questionable  newspaper  and  other  reports 

as  to  his  movements  with  which  to  eke  out  the  very  scanty 
evidence  adduced  at  the  preliminary  proceedings  before  the  Kimberley 
magistrate.  There  can  be  small  doubt,  however,  that,  although  the 
principal  reason  put  forward  for  prolonging  the  attacks  on  the  Bechuana 
“rebels”  from  Christmastime,  1896,  till  August,  1897,  vvas  the  assumed 
necessity  of  capturing  Galishiwe,  as  their  leader  and  prime  instigator, 
he  might  have  been  captured  long  before  and  much  more  easily  had  the 
authorities  been  in  earnest.  It  may  have  been  nobody’s  fault  that  he 
escaped  from  Phokwani  stadt  after  the  engagement  of  26th  December, 
and  it  may  have  been  through  mere  ineptness  that  a  sufficiently  strong 
force  had  not  been  sent  to  arrest  him  at  any  time  during  the  previous 
four  weeks.  But  subsequent  blundering  ivas  less  excusable.  It  is 
known  that  he  sought  and  found  shelter,  on  or  about  27th  December, 
with  his  friend  Bosnian  on  the  Transvaal  border.  Thither  the  Boer 
authorities  would  not  allow  him  to  be  pursued,  but,  it  is  reported,  he,  or 
the  few  followers  who  accompanied  him,  “hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  sent 
a  messenger  saying  they  wanted  peace,  but  were  afraid  to  surrender.” 
It  is  incredible  that  terms  could  not  have  been  made  with  him  or  his 
harbourers  before  he  disappeared,  or  afterwards  while  he  leisurely  made 
his  way,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Bechuanaland  province,  to  the 
Langeberg,  which  he  reached  early  in  February.  Presumably  it  was 
more  satisfactory  to  his  pursuers  that  he  should  be  at  large  than  in 
custody. 

Meanwhile  the  “rebellion”  had  been  spread  to  the  full  dimensions 
attained  by  it.  Molala  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  bullied 
into  ruinous  participation  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  proved  his 
“  friendliness”  by  giving  up,  on  5th  January,  at  least  fourteen  Phokwani 
fugitives  whom  he  had  arrested,*  and  by  other  tokens  of  loyalty  or 
timidity.  Elsewhere,  the  only  incident  throughout  the  whole  seven 
months’  war  which  can  be  construed  into  an  act  of  rebellion,  apart  from 
the  rash  and  fruitless  efforts  of  poor  hunted-down  and  starving  natives 
to  save  their  lives  and  property,  occurred  at  Kobogo,  on  the  Mashowing 
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River,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Phokvvani,  of  which  Gert 
Mahure  was  headman. 

There  a  trader  named  Charles  Joseph  Robinson  was 
incident*0  “  murdered,”  on  5th  January,  under  conditions  described  by 
Mr.  Roberts.  “  Glagana,  better  known  as  Kalakari,  eldest 
son  of  Gert  Mahure,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Galishiwe’s,”  he  says 
“  was  on  his  way  to  pay  Galishiwe  a  visit  when  he  heard  ‘  there  was 
war.’  He  immediately  returned  to  Mashowing,  and,  thinking  the  time 
favourable  for  looting,  collected  a  few  men,  murdered  Robinson,  and 
looted  his  store.”  “  The  small  rising  at  Kobogo,”  he  repeats,  “  was 
simply  the  outcome  of  the  Phokwani  affair,”  and  he  adds  :  “  That  it  was 
not  a  general  rising  of  the  Mashowing  people  is  certain,  because  there 
were  not  more  than  a  hundred  natives  engaged  in  the  Kobogo  fight. 
Moreover,  Inspector  McCarthy  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Brady’s  store  at 
Motiton,  everything  intact.  Nothing  had  been  touched.  The  Motiton 
natives  were  guarding  the  store  night  and  day.  Some  of  the  rebels  had 
visited  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  looting  ;  but  the  headman  informed 
them  that,  unless  they  moved  off,  he  would  fire  upon  them.  At  this 
place  there  were  a  number  of  men  who  had  refused  to  join  Kalakari.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rising  near  Kobogo  was  not  general,  and  was 
by  no  means  as  important  as  the  alarmists  wish  to  make  out.”* 

The  The  alarmists  achieved  their  object.  The  few  policemen  and, 
Mashowing  with  some  exceptions,  the  traders,  far  and  near,  in  this  part  of 
Fighting,  British  Bechuanaland,  ran  away,  leaving  the  vilified  natives  to 
protect  their  property  for  them  in  the  way  recounted  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
while  as  many  volunteers  and  others  as  could  be  collected  from  Vryburg, 
Kimberley,  and  even  King  William’s  Town,  hurried  up  to  punish  the 
natives  who  had  bravely  befriended  them,  and  others  who  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair,  as  well  as  the  four  against  whom 
there  was  some  evidence  of  guilt.  Here  is  the  Cape  Government’s 
official  account  of  the  operations: — “On  nth  January,  Inspector 
Fuller  started  from  Vryburg  with  a  force  of  Cape  Police,  armed 
with  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  four  men,  against  whom 
sworn  information  had  been  obtained  of  their  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder.  On  13th  January  this  force  arrived  at 
Cullinan’s  farm  near  Takoon,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  burghers 
under  Captain  Dennison.  On  15th  January  Inspector  Fuller,  with  a 
force  consisting  of  eighty  men  of  all  ranks  of  the  Cape  Police  and  the 
same  number  of  burghers  under  Captain  Dennison,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  the  former,  arrived  at  Kobogo.  In  order  that  he 
might  demand  the  surrender  of  the  men  for  whose  apprehension  he  held 
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warrants,  Inspector  Fuller  sent  a  message  to  the  natives  ;  but  they 
refused  to  come  and  see  him,  and  displayed  a  hostile  attitude.  There¬ 
upon  the  burghers,  under  Captain  Dennison,  crossed  the  river  above 
Kobogo,  and  proceeded  along  a  ridge  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and  the 
police,  under  Inspector  Fuller,  took  up  a  position  opposite.  It  was 
arranged  that,  if  fired  upon,  a  simultaneous  attack  should  be  made.  The 
natives  opened  fire  upon  the  burghers  from  a  kloof  near  the  village,  and 
the  fire  was  returned,  several  natives  being  killed.  The  Cape  Police, 
under  Inspector  Fuller,  charged  up  the  kloof  to  which  the  natives  fled 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  and  the  engagement  became  general.  The 
natives  were  defeated  and  fled.  In  this  engagement  one  burgher, 
Garmis,  was  wounded,  and  about  thirty  natives  killed.  A  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  of  the  enemy  were  captured.  On  16th 
January  Inspector  Fuller  marched  on  Gert  Mahure’s  chief  village,  but 
met  with  no  opposition,  the  place  being  deserted.  In  these  operations 
no  prisoners  were  taken,  as  the  men  escaped  in  the  dense  bush,  and 
women  and  children  were,  of  course,  allowed  to  go  free.  Gert  Mahure’s 
country  is  now  deserted  by  the  natives,  and  is  in  police  occupation. 
These  operations  effectually  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and,  as  the  news 
quickly  spread,  other  unsettled  districts  rapidly  quieted  down.”* 

By  “  quieting  down  ”  we  must  understand  the  flight  of  the  “  unsettled  ” 
natives  to  the  Langeberg,  where  they  found  starvation  on  its  bleak  and 
barren  heights  preferable  to  the  ruthless  assaults  of  their  more  than 
barbarous  persecutors. 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  Phokwani  fighting  the  whole  of 
^uraman^  Southern  Bechuanaland  was  in  turmoil.  Fugitives  from  its 

scene — such  of  them  as  did  not  seek  safety  by  dispersing  in 
Griqualand  West — hurried  westward,  passing  the  Maneering  and  other 
reserves,  through  Kuruman,  towards  the  Langeberg.  Kuruman,  the 
old  centre  of  missionary  activity,  and  of  more  recent  success  as  a 
trading  centre,  is  on  the  approach  to  that  mountainous  and  inhospitable 
region.  It  is  also  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Mashowing  and  other 
districts,  stretching  north  and  north-east  of  it.  Its  white  inhabitants, 
joined  by  other  panic-stricken  whites  from  the  neighbourhood,  went 
into  laager  early  in  January,  and  encouraged  the  burghers  who  had 
come  to  protect  them  in  making  mischief. 

The  Rev.  Roger  Price,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  stationed  there  at 
the  time,  wrote  an  indiscreet  letter  to  the  Resident  Magistrate,  which  by 
no  means  agrees  with  views  he  is  known  to  entertain  and  has  often 
expressed,  but  which  the  Cape  Government  has  published  in  justification 
of  its  action.j-  Very  different  are  the  statements  of  his  colleague  at 
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Kuruman,  the  Rev.  Tom  Brown,  which  have  not  been  quoted  by  the  Cape 
Government,  though  Colonel  Dalgety  acknowledges  the  “  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  ”  owing  from  the  sick  and  wounded  troops  in  the  district  to  him  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Price  for  “constant  acts  of  kindness  and  generous  gifts  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  their  garden.’  *  Mr.  Brown’s  state¬ 
ments  throw  important  light  on  the  whole  situation,  showing  how 
“  rebellion  ”  was  caused  and  spread  by  white  men’s  oppression,  with 
assistance  from  black  men’s  excusable  ignorance. 

Speaking  of  what  he  saw  of  the  troubles  around  him  early 
Th®n^j™^edl last  year,  Mr.  Browm  relates  one  particularly  “shameful  deed” 

incident  to  the  raiding  in  the  Mashowing  district.  “When  first 
we  went  into  laager,”  he  says,  “  a  trader  and  his  family,  some  Dutch 
families  and  four  or  five  special  rinderpest  police,  were  living  at 
Tainnem,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Kuruman.  An  impi  of  natives 
came  from  the  Mashowing  River  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  the 
trader  and,  if  necessary,  the  other  white  men,  so  that  ammunition  might  be 
procured.  The  chiefs  of  the  villages  of  Gamopedi  and  Maiping  not  only 
refused  to  join  them,  but  actually  prevented  them  from  committing  the 
crime ;  and  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  year” — on  the  ioth  January — 
“  Mongale,  chief  of  Gamopedi,  and  twenty  or  thirty  natives,  escorted  these 
whites  in  safety  to  laager  at  Kuruman.  Some  time  after,  native  spies, 
whose  report  should  at  least  have  been  confirmed  before  being  acted  on, 
reported  symptoms  of  rebellion  at  Gamopedi.  Simply  on  the  report  of 
these  native  spies,  the  Vryburg  and  Geluk  Burghers  were  sent  down  to 
attack  the  village.  Early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  without  any  parley  or 
warning,  the  attack  took  place.  Remember  that  the  last  overt  act  of 
the  village  had  been  the  rescue  of  white  lives,  and  the  chief  had  testified 
solemnl}'  to  his  people’s  loyalty.  A  few  men  were  seen  leaving  the  huts 
as  the  burghers  surrounded  the  village — -a  few  men  rubbing  their  eyes, 
half  asleep — and  these  were  instantly  fired  upon.  Others  rushed  from 
the  house  on  hearing  the  filing  and  were  shot  down.  The  chief  and 
others  of  the  leading  men  fell.  The  man  who  boasts  that  he  fired  the 
first  shot  was  one  of  those  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  chief.”  f 

Th6  Further  evidence  of  burgher  brutality  in  this  and  other  cases 
Bechuanaiand will  be  adduced  hereafter.  “Every  engagement  in  which 
Burghers,  burghers  were  concerned,”  says  Mr.  Brown,  “  calls  for  inquiry, 
from  the  one  on  the  Mashowing  River,  in  which  women  and  children  un¬ 
happily  fell,  and  which  has  not  been  inquired  into  yet,  down  to  that  of 
Lynputs.  I  think  the  average  burgher,  as  we  know  him  in  Bechuana¬ 
iand,  has  an  entirely  different  view  of  natives  to  that  of  the  average 
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Englishman,  though,  of  course,  there  are  English  among  the  burghers 
I  speak  of.  Their  general  idea  on  these  occasions  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  out  to  shoot  Kaffirs,  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  pedantic,  to 
make  such  distinctions  as  that  between  loyals  and  rebels.”* 

And  it  was  these  burghers  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  what  may  be 
called  the  first  Bechuanaland  campaign — the  campaign  which  lasted  from 
the  end  of  December  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  Colonel  Dalgety 
arrived  with  a  somewhat  more  disciplined  force  to  do  somewhat  less 
ignoble  work.  Small  detachments  of  the  Cape  Police  took  the  lead  in 
the  business  and  superintended  the  harrying  of  the  natives,  first  in  the 
Phokwani  district,  then  on  the  Mashowing  River  and  elsewhere,  till  all 
who  could  had  escaped  to  the  Langeberg.  But  most  of  the  police 
appear  to  have  been  soon  told  off  to  strengthen  the  police  camps  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  other  ways  to  ostensibly  keep  order, 
while  the  burghers  zealously  promoted  disorder.  Of  these  men  it  would 
appear  that  large  numbers  had  performed  as  many  exploits  as  they 
cared  for,  and  had  returned  to  their  homes,  before  Colonel  Dalgety 
reached  Kuruman  on  14th  March.  On  his  arrival  he  found  about  400 
of  them,  comprising  members  of  “theVryburg,  Geluk,  and  Gordonia 
Volunteer  Corps.”  Though  “  generally  referred  to  as  burghers,”  he 
says,  “  that  is  a  mistake,  for  they  were  in  no  sense  burghers  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  1878  :  they  were  neither  called  out  for  service  nor 
balloted  for,  but  voluntarily  enrolled  for  service  in  temporary  corps, 
raised  in  accordance  with  Section  17,  C.P.  Act,  at  about  double  the  rates 
of  pay  granted  to  regular  volunteers  ;  they  were  only  burghers  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  representatives  of  the  class  of  men  who  would  be 
raised  in  the  districts  in  question  were  the  Burgher  Act  enforced.”  *f*  They 
were  suitable  enough  for  the  work  they  had  been  doing,  good  horsemen, 
skilful  shots,  smart  at  “  potting  niggers,”  capturing  cattle,  burning  kraals, 
and  so  forth  ;  but,  as  they  pleaded,  “  too  old  and  too  fat  ”  to  perform 
rough  tasks  on  foot,  utterly  undisciplined,  and  disobedient  when  they 
received  any  orders  disagreeable  to  them.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
after  much  delay,  Colonel  Dalgety  obtained  the  Cape  Government’s  leave 
in  June  to  dispense  with  their  services  and  those  of  the  Papkuil  Rifles 
and  others  who  joined  them  later,  his  reason  being  that  not  only  was 
some  ^250  a  day  being  wasted  on  them,  but  that  they  were  worse  than 
encumbrances  in  the  more  arduous  labour  imposed  upon  him.J  They 
had  served  their  purpose,  however,  in  spreading  “rebellion,”  securing  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  natives,  obtaining  profitable  pastime  for  themselves, 
and  convincing  Dutch  voters  in  Cape  Colony  that  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
was  not  unmindful  of  Cape  Dutchmen’s  interests. 
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IV.— HOW  “  REBELLION  ”  WAS  CRUSHED. 


It  has  been  necessary  to  trace  with  some  detail  the  origin  and 
development  of  “  the  Bechuanaland  Rebellion.”  The  measures  taken 
for  its  suppression  may  be  more  hastily  reviewed.  Colonel  Dalgety  has 
told  the  story,  from  his  point  of  view,  in  a  series  of  official  reports,* 
and  he  and  those  under  him  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  and  all  the 
excuses  that  tolerant  readers  of  these  distressing  documents  deem 
proper.  It  is  chiefly  with  their  and  their  employers’  victims  that  we  are 
here  concerned. 

Colonel  Though  he  took  charge  of  the  Bechuanaland  Field  Force,  or 

Daigety’a  so  much  of  it  as  had  been  got  together,  at  Kimberley,  on 
Task  24th  February,  and  reached  Kuruman  on  14th  March,  and 
began  active  military  operations  on  28th  March,  Colonel  Dalgety 
could  do  nothing  decisive  before  30th  July,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
“rebels”  was  completed  on  2nd  August.  In  the  interval  he  and  his 
officers  and  troopers — the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  Cape  Town  Highlanders, 
and  others  whom  he  took  with  him  or  who  afterwards  joined  his  little 
army,  as  well  as  the  burghers  who  helped  to  swell  its  numbers  till  June 
— presumably  did  their  utmost  in  obedience  to  the  Cape  Government’s 
instructions.  “  It  is  essentially  necessary,”  it  was  telegraphed  to  him 
from  Cape  Town  on  17th  May,  “  that  you  should  harass  and  threaten 
the  natives  in  every  possible  way,  attacking  wherever  you  can.  The 
force  should  not  be  kept  doing  nothing  longer  than  possible.”  And 
again  on  1st  June  :  “  The  Prime  Minister  expects  you,  as  Commanding 
Officer,  to  bring  this  rebellion  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  without  delay 
by  daily  fighting.”f 

The  Lange-  The  Langeberg  (or  Long  Mountain )  is  near  the  south-western- 
berg  and  its  most  extremity  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  stretches  into 
Occupants.  Griqualand  West.  Nearly  fifty  miles  long  and  about  eight 
broad,  with  an  average  height  of  some  2,000  feet,  it  is  described  by 
Colonel  Dalgety  as  “  the  strongest  position  I  have  ever  seen,  the  only 
water  supply  being  in  three  or  four  narrow  deep  kloofs,  running  two  or 
three  miles  into  the  mountain,  and  completely  commanded  on  each  side 
by  hills  varying  in  height  from  800  to  1,200  feet,  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  moving  up  the  spurs  of  the  mountain,  and  are  very  strongly 
schanzed.”J  It  corresponds,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  Motoppos  in 
Matabelelancl,  and  was  formerly  very  scantily  occupied,  though  probably 
by  quite  as  many  as  could  scrape  together  a  bare  subsistence  from  its 
stony  and  ill-watered  surface.  But  some  years  ago,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown  officials,  and  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  from  them,  Toto, 
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the  head  of  what  was  left  of  the  Batlaro  tribe  after  its  break-up  in 
Griqualand  West,  established  himself  and  his  followers  at  Puduhushiwe, 
on  the  eastern  slope.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  Cape  Colony, 
moreover,  Luka  Jantje  preferred  and  was  allowed  to  set  up  his 
headquarters  at  Gamasiep  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  more  to  the 
south,  where  many  of  his  Batlapin,  and  some  of  Galishiwe’s,  gathered 
round  him.  Thus  there  was  a  mixed  community  of  a  few  thousands, 
living  amicably,  if  poorly,  on  and  by  the  Langeberg,  between  it  and 
Kuruman,  at  the  beginning  of  1897,  before  the  fugitives  from  the  east 
came  pouring  up,  to  be  promptly  followed  and  harassed  by  the  roving 
burghers  and  others,  under  Captain  Woon.  What  could  Toto  and  Luka 
Jantje  do  but  try  to  protect  their  own  people  and  the  fugitives  among 
them  ? 


At  Toto’s  trial  at  Kimberley,  on  8th  November,  on  a  charge  of 
Luka°Jantje  rebellion,  Mr.  Bam,  the  Resident  Magistrate  at  Kuruman, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and  testified  that,  “  though  there  had 
sometimes  been  trouble  in  the  country,  on  the  whole  his  behaviour  had 
been  good  ”  down  to  the  time  of  the  “  rebellion,”  and  that  he  had 
apparently  been  coerced  into  taking  part  in  it.*  This  view  is  supported 
by  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Tom  Brown’s,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
induced  by  his  people  to  help  them  in  defending  themselves  against  the 
invaders  who  threatened  to  get  rid  of  them  unless  he  did  so.  Toto  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “If  I  fight  the  English,  I  am  killed  ;  if  I  refuse,  I 
am  also  killed  ;  I  will  just  take  my  chance.”  Mr.  Brown’s  view  is  that 
Luka  Jantje  was  somewhat  more  pugnacious,  but  that  he  also  had  no 
real  option.  He  adds,  “  Luka  Jantje’s  good  disposition  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  after  the  assistants  of  the  trader  Pierce  had  left  his  store  at 
Gamasiep,  Luka  took  possession  of  it,  protected  it,  sold  certain  of  the 
stores,  and  twice  sent  into  Kuruman,  to  Mr.  Pierce’s,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  sales  and  the  money,  amounting  in  all  to 

If  Toto  and  Luka  Jantje  were  rebels,  it  was  the  Cape  Government’s 
filibusters  who  made  them  so.  On  30th  January,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  these  marauders,  ostensibly  in  pursuit  of  Galishiwe, 
the  two  chiefs,  as  Colonel  Dalgety  reports,  went  to  see  Mr.  Bam  at 
Kuruman,  in  order  to  “  profess  their  ignorance  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Galishiwe,  and  protest  their  loyalty.”  “On  1  ith  February,”  he  says, “having 
received  reliable  information  that  Galishiwe  had  reached  the  Langeberg 


Captain  Woon”— the  officer  then  in  command — “  marched  to  Gamagara, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  reached  Luka  Jantje’s  stadt,  at  Gamasiep, 
where  he  was  visited  by  the  chief  Toto,  who  came  over  from  Pudu¬ 
hushiwe,  and  informed  Captain  Woon  that  Galishiwe  was  in  Gamaluse 
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Kloof,  with  only  seven  followers.  Consequently,  at  noon  on  the  15th, 
Captain  Woon  despatched  Lieutenant  Curtis,  with  thirty-nine  other 
ranks,  to  Gamaluse,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  arrest  of  Galishiwe, 
but  was  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  kloof  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  natives, 
who,  in  the  estimated  number  of  600,  had  taken  up  strong  positions, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Hopkins  and  Private  Venn.”* 
The  invaders  thereupon  retired,  in  the  firm  conviction,  shared  by  their 
superiors,  that  Toto  and  Luka  Jantje  were  treacherous  rebels  for  whom, 
and  for  whose  followers,  as  well  as  for  Galishiwe,  no  punishment  was  too 
severe.  Even  if  we  assume  that  they  meant  mischief,  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 

incidents  While  Colonel  Dalgety,  after  his  arrival  at  Kuruman,  was 
of  the  waiting  and  scheming,  through  four  months  and  a-half,  for 
Crusade.  qie  finaj  overthrow  of  the  beleaguered  enemy,  many  incidents 
occurred,  the  really  most  noteworthy  of  which  were  probably  regarded 
by  him  as  trivialities.  Some  are  recorded  by  him,  others  not. 

Till  he  had  a  force  strong  enough  to  storm  the  Langeberg,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  carry  out  the  Cape  Government’s  instructions  as 
regards  “  harassing  and  threatening  the  natives  in  every  possible  way.” 

'  The  The  first  exploit  of  the  sort  for  which  he  was  responsible 

Gamopedi  was  the  ravaging  of  Gamopedi,  in  the  Upper  Kuruman 
incident.  Valley,  on  13th  March,  about  which  Mr.  Brown  has  told  us 
something.  Here  Colonel  Dalgety  had  an  efficient  deputy  in  Captain 
(formerly  Inspector)  P'uller,  the  hero  of  the  Mashowing  fight,  whom — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he  had  not  yet 
reached  Kuruman — he  commissioned  “  to  attack  and  destroy  the  kraals 
of  the  rebels,”  with  the  help  of  about  160  Vryburg  and  Geluk  burghers. 
“  There  appeared  to  be  but  few  natives  in  the  village,”  Captain  Fuller 
reported  after  the  day’s  sport,  “  and  they  at  once  fled  up  into  the  hills, 
where  most  of  the  men  were,  the  women,  children  and  cattle  having 
apparently  been  previously  removed.  I  divided  the  force  at  my 
command,  so  as  to  cut  the ‘natives  from  getting  back  to  the  village 
and  eventually  killed  somewhat  over  thirty  of  them.”f 

The  Later  achievements  were  as  cruel,  and  as  futile  in  everything 
Gamasiep  but  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  On  6th  and  7th 
Fight.  April,  Colonel  Dalgety  tried  to  capture  Gamasiep,  Luka 
Jantje’s  stronghold,  but  had  to  retire.  “  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
anything  approaching  correctly  the  loss  of  the  rebels,”  he  reported  ; 
“  but  from  reports  that  have  since  come  in  from  the  natives, 
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The  they  must  have  suffered  severely.”*  On  15th  and  16th 
Puduhushiwa  April  he  captured  and  burned  Toto’s  stadt  at  Puduhushiwe 
Fights.  ancj  some  others,  containing  in  all  about  800  huts,  but,  as  the 
occupants  had  escaped  to  the  kloof  above,  he  only  succeeded  in  appro¬ 
priating  “  200  head  of  cattle  and  nineteen  horses.”i*  That  kloof  he 
captured  on  9th  May,  having  first  “  destroyed  all  crops  of  both  loyals 
and  rebels  in  the  vicinity,”  but  the  kloof  had  to  be  abandoned  next  day 
as  “  the  stench  in  it  from  animals  that  had  died  of  rinderpest,  and  the 
swarms  of  flies,  were  simply  sickening,  and  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  water  in  the  kloof  except  a  tiny  stream  in  a  very 
nasty  position  some  way  up  the  mountain  side.”* 

captain  The  “  simply  sickening”  catalogue  need  not  be  continued. 
Johnson  and  But  this  affair  of  9th  May,  in  which  “the  enemy  lost  about 
others,  seventy  killed  besides  a  large  number  of  wounded,”  claims 
attention,  seeing  that  then,  as  well  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  one  of 
Colonel  Dalgety’s  trustiest  and  most  valiant  assistants  was  Captain  Frank 
Johnson,  of  the  Duke’s  Mounted,  and  Staff  Officer.  One  of  Captain 
Johnson’s  duties  was  to  give  orders  as  regards  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  so  forth.  In  a  trial  at  Kimberley  on  1  ith  November,  arising  out  of 
a  later  affair  to  be  presently  recurred  to,  a  witness  swore  that  in  the 
Puduhushiwe  fight  “a  prisoner  was  captured  by  Captain  Pringle,  who  was 
on  a  kopje  about  200  yards  off.  When  he  called  out  to  Captain 
Johnson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  force,  T  have  got  a  prisoner; 
what’s  to  be  done  with  him?’  Captain  Johnson’s  answer  was,  ‘Give 
him  about  a  hundred  yards’  start.’  They  all  understood  that  that 
prisoner  was  to  be  shot.  Captain  Johnson  also  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  better  give  him  twenty  yards  or  he  might  escape.” 
This  evidence  w?s  endorsed  by  another  witness.  Captain  Johnson  in 
his  counter-evid^  ce  admitted  that  he  had  told  Pringle  “  to  avoid  taking 
prisoners,”  but  nat  his  “  general  idea  ”  was  “  to  avoid  taking  prisoners, 
knowing  the  embarrassment  caused  by  prisoners  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,”  and  that  he  “  never  told  Pringle  at  Puduhushiwe  to  take  the 
prisoner  h<  had  captured  out,  and  give  him  a  hundred  yards  and  shoot 
him.”  He  ltimately  admitted  that  he  “  might  have  told  Pringle,  when 
he  brought  that  prisoner  in,  that,  if  the  prisoner  attempted  to  escape, 
they  should  shoot  him.”§ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  in  this  case,  an  “extremely 
^ara°incid6nt  reSrettable  incident,”  as  Colonel  Dalgety  calls  it,  occurred 
three  days  later,  on  12th  May,  when  “Commandant  Meintjes 
was  sent  with  a  patrol  of  Geluk  volunteers  to  destroy  certain  rebel 
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gardens  to  the  south-west  of  Gamagara,”  and  the  incident  resulted  in 
“  the  shooting  of  two  members  of  our  native  contingent  and  of  several 
loyal  men,  women  and  children.”*  For  their  share  in  this  “  regrettable, 
incident  ”  Meintjes  and  another  burgher-farmer,  named  Coetzee, 
both  of  the  Vryburg  district,  were  tried  at  the  Kimberley  Sessions 
on  8th,  9th  and  10th  November  last,  the  charge  being  that 
at  Gamagara  they  “  did  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
kill  and  murder”  Jan  Zulu  and  Champagne,  two  members  of  the 
native  contingent  of  the  Bechuanaland  Field  Force,  and  five  other 
natives,  three  of  them  being  a  woman  and  her  young  daughters.  Over¬ 
whelming  evidence  was  given  that  these  people — who  were  Batlaro — 
were  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  shot  down  while  they  were  occupying 
one  of  the  “rebel  gardens  ”  in  which  Captain  Fuller  had  given  them 
leave  to  remain.  The  only  points  in  dispute  at  the  trial  were  whether 
the  defendants  had  or  had  not  acted  upon  the  orders  of  Captain  Fuller 
in  indiscriminately  slaughtering  natives,  and  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  see  the  white  flags  held  up  by  the  victims  and  hear  jan  Zulu’s 
statement  that  they  were  “  friendlies  ”  and  in  the  Government’s  employ. 
The  summing  up  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  put  the  facts  clearly 
before  the  jury.  “  The  details  of  what  followed,”  he  said,  after  reviewing 
the  evidence  for  the  defence  and  brushing  aside  the  “jumble  of  incon¬ 
sistencies  ”  of  which  it  was  made  up,  “  must  send  through  all  of  them 
a  thrill  of  horror.  They  had  before  them  the  picture  of  the  man,  Jan 
Zulu,  bravely  going  forward  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  shouting 
‘  Don’t  shoot  ?  We  are  Government  people  !  ’  and  after  his  wrist  had 
been  crushed  by  a  bullet,  still  repeating  his  story,  ‘  See  what  you  have 
done.  You  have  killed  me.  I  told  you  not  to  shoot.  I  am  a  servant 
of  the  Government.’  And  then  he  was  shot  down  with  a  mortal  wound.” 
“  I  have  heard  of  many  melancholy  episodes  in  warfare,”  the  judge  went 
on  to  say,  “but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one  more  melancholy,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  the  poor  woman  with  her  baby  at  her  breast,  and  her 
child  toddling  at  her  side,  trying  to  find  protection  or  shelter  from  this 
ruthless  attack,  looking  in  vain  for  human  aid,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
lift  her  eyes  to  her  Father,  to  our  Father,  in  Heaven  for  aid,  being  shot 
down,  her  baby  mortally  wounded,  and  her  child  left  to  die  beside  her. 
That  such  things  should  be  done  in  a  country  of  which  we  are  citizens  is 
an  appalling  matter.’’^ 

In  this  case  the  Kimberley  jury,  scouting  the  judge’s  suggestion  that, 
if  they  shrank  from  convicting  Meintjes  and  Coetzee  of  murder,  they 
might  regard  the  offence  as  manslaughter,  gave  a  verdict  of  “  not  guilty.” 
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Another  case,  heard  immediately  after  it,  on  ioth  November,  may  here 
be  disposed  of,  though  the  particular  offence  dealt  with  in  it 
^Affair*118  occurred  on  17th  July.  It  is  known  as  “the  Lynputs  case,” 
and  has  already  been  mentioned.  Captain  Pringle,  a  clerk  by 
trade,  but  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  Papkuil  Rifles,  and  four  of  his 
burghers,  were  charged  with  having  murdered  four  natives  whom,  along 
with  some  cattle,  they  had  captured  near  the  Langeberg.  The  mam 
facts,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  and  not  contradicted, 
were  as  follows  : — “  They  left  Lynputs  and  went  towards  the  Langeberg. 
On  their  way  they  came  across  some  spoors,  which  they  followed  till 

they  came  to  the  place  called  Mahoholing . When  they  got 

to  the  rise  on  the  top  of  the  kopje  no  natives  were  to  be  seen.  They 
then  advanced  in  skirmishing  order,  and  four  rebels — three  Kaffirs  and 
one  Bushman — were  captured.  The  natives  were  armed  ;  three 

having  guns,  while  one  had  an  assegai . The  men  were 

disarmed,  and  brought  to  Captain  Pringle.  They  were  all  bound 
two  and  two.  Afterwards  they  were  unbound— by  whose  orders 

witness  could  not  say . After  that  witness  saw  five  men 

told  off,  by  whom  he  could  not  say.  These  men  accompanied  the 
prisoners,  and  took  them  to  one  side,  leading  them  a  short  distance  up 

the  kopje.  Witness  saw  the  natives  commencing  to  run . 

After  the  natives  ran,  shots  were  fired,  the  rebels  being  shot  down  and 
killed.  Witness  thought  about  twenty  shots  altogether  were  fired. 
Witness  saw  all  the  natives  fall,  but  he  could  not  say  which  one  fell 

first . After  the  natives  fell,  and  before  witness  went  up  to 

them,  he  saw  some  of  the  accused  examine  the  bodies,  and,  if  the 

natives  were  still  alive,  shoot  them . When  the  natives  were 

shot  running  away  they  might  have  been  eighty  yards  from  the 
accused.”  Another  witness  gave  some  more  precise  details  : — “  Witness 
was  with  Captain  Pringle  and,  when  the  men  were  bringing  in  the 
prisoners,  went  to  meet  them.  Witness  asked  Pringle  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  prisoners,  and  Pringle  said  he  had  received  orders  not  to 
take  any  male  prisoners.  Lie  then  told  witness  the  prisoners  must  be 
shot.  Witness  suggested  handcuffing  and  securing  the  prisoners. 
Witness  handcuffed  two,  and  was  proceeding  to  do  the  same  to  the 
other  two  when  Pringle  shouted  out,  ‘Release  those  prisoners.  If  I  take 
prisoners  I  shall  get  into  an  awful  mess.’  Witness  then  took  off  the 
handcuffs,  Pringle  then  told  witness  to  call  out  six  men  .  .  .  . 

Pringle  spoke  to  witness  in  English,  but  witness  spoke  to  the  men  in 
Dutch,  and  told  them  that  the  Captain  wanted  them  to  shoot  the  Kaffirs. 
.  .  .  .  Witness  reported  to  Pringle  when  the  men  were  all  ready, and 

he  told  them  to  take  them  in  that  direction  (pointing  to  the  east)  and  see 
that  none  escaped . Witness  rode  off  because  he  did  not 
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want  to  see  the  affair.  He  heard  several  shots  and  a  scream,  and  then 
all  was  quiet.”  A  third  witness  “  saw  the  Kaffirs  shot  by  the  accused. 
They  first  took  the  prisoners  some  short  distance  away.  They  shot  the 
Bushman  first,  and  the  others  ran  away.  Witness  saw  the  Bushman 
shoved  forward  by  Wessels,  who  then  shot  him,  and  he  fell.  Wessels 
took  hold  of  the  Bushman  by  the  back  of  the  neck  when  he  pushed  him 
.  .  .  .  Wessels  shot  the  Bushman  at  a  distance  of  four  yards.  The 

other  Kaffirs  were  shot  when  running  away,  but  witness  could  not  say 
by  which  of  the  accused  the  natives  were  shot,  although  all  fired.”* 

All  the  allegations  were  substantially  admitted  by  the  defendants  and 
their  counsel.  The  only  contention  was  that  Pringle  did  no  more  than 
obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  Captain  Johnson.  It  was  on  this 
ground  presumably  that  the  jury  could  not  agree  upon  a  verdict,  so  that 
the  case  is  expected  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  February  Sessions  of  the 
Kimberley  Court.  The  main  question,  however,  is  scarcely  affected 
thereby.  Whether  the  responsibility  and  the  legal  culpability  rest  with 
Pringle  and  his  subordinates  or  with  Captain  Johnson,  the  fact  remains 
that  natives  were  murdered.  In  the  trial  of  Pringle,  Captain  Johnson 
appeared  as  a  witness  and  produced  written  orders  issued  by  him,  as 
Staff-Officer,  between  19th  May  and  9th  July,  of  which  these  are 
representative  specimens: — “You  will,  unless  fired  upon,  fire  upon  no 
natives  unless  they  are  mounted  and  endeavour  to  escape  ”  ;  “  All  women 
found  on  the  lands,  or  taking  supplies  to  the  mountains,  are  to  be  sent 
in  here  ”  ;  and,  “  All  prisoners  captured  are  also  to  be  sent  in  here  ”  ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  had  given  no  verbal  instructions  to  a  contrary  effect 
between  those  dates.  But,  as  has  been  noted,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
given  verbal  instructions  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  on 
9th  May,  and  in  the  Kimberley  trial,  dealing  especially  with  the  incident 
of  17th  July,  Pringle’s  counsel  said,  “We  have  brought  witnesses  here 
from  all  over  the  country  who  will  say  that  you  did  give  such  an  order.” 
Three  were  deemed  sufficient,  and  their  testimony  was  not  limited  to 
9th  May  and  17th  July.f  That  testimony  may  have  been  false;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  or  without  sanction  of  the  higher  authorities, 
and  with  or  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  was  plenty  of  shooting  down  of  unarmed  prisoners  and 
unarmed  “  friendlies,”  as  well  as  of  “  rebels  ”  vainly  endeavouring  to  save 
themselves  and  their  families  and  homes  from  ruin. 

In  justification  or  palliation  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
1  ^urdor8”^  Bechuana  by  Europeans  it  is  urged  that  Europeans  were 

murdered  by  Bechuana.  Only  three  instances  of  the  latter, 
such  as  they  were,  are  on  record — the  killing  of  Mr.  Blum’s  brother  and 

*  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser ,  12th  November,  1897.  I  Ibid, 
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two  assistants  at  Phokwani  in  December,  the  killing  of  Robinson  on 
Mashowing  River  in  January,  and  “the  Drosky  murder”  in  May.  Let 
the  Rev.  Tom  Brown’s  account  of  the  latter  be  cited.  “Drosky,”  he 
says,  “  was  squatting  on  ground  below  Tainnem  for  about  five  months 
after  the  outbreak  at  Phokwani  and  the  Mashowing  fight,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  attack  on  Gamopedi.  He  remained  entirely  unmolested  ; 
his  cattle  were  untouched,  though  surrounded  by  what  were  considered 
rebellious  natives,  in  sheer  want  of  food.  One  day,  seeing  two  or  three 
natives  near  his  dwelling,  he — presumably  in  panic— sho.t  them  dead. 
The  news  of  this  soon  spread  to  the  Langeberg,  and  a  small  force  was 
sent  out  to  avenge  it.  Drosky  and  his  father  were  killed,  and  his 
daughter  and  a  child  wounded — probably  by  accident,  as  the  natives  left 
the  place  without  harming  his  wife  or  any  others  of  the  family.”*  Whose 
offence  was  greatest — Drosky’s,  in  wantonly  murdering  two  or  three 
natives,  or  his  assailants,  in  avenging  his  crime? 

colonel  comment  on  the  Cape  Government’s  urgent  orders  that  he 
Daigety’s  should  “harass  and  threaten  the  enemy  in  every  possible  way,” 
Labours.  Colonel  Dalgety  remarked  :  “  The  only  means  of  harassing 
a  native  enemy  that  I  am  aware  of  is  to  burn  his  kraals,  destroy  his 
crops,  and,  by  constant  forelays,  prevent  his  moving  about  in  safety. 
At  this  time  ” — in  May — “  practically  every  hut  had  been  burnt  between 
Oliphant’s  Kloof  and  Gamaluse” — that  is,  all  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Langeberg — “  what  little  remained  of  their  crops  destroyed  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  as  the  rebels  never,  in  any  numbers,  left  their  schanzen  and 
moved  about,  it  was  impossible  to  seriously  harass  them  by  forelays. ”j* 
To  do  more  he  must  wait  for  the  reinforcements  and  suitable  appliances 
that  were  slow  in  arriving. 

The  End  of  At  on  30th  July,  with  a  force  of  1,68 1  of  all  ranks,  he 

the  was  in  a  condition  to  storm  the  Langeberg.  Before  night  fell 
“  Rebellion,”  several  of  the  native  fastnesses  were  captured,  with  great  loss 
to  their  occupants.  Next  day  more  havoc  was  done.  “  A  white  flag  was 
sent  in  by  Dokwe,  a  Batlapin  chief,  asking  for  peace  ”  ;  but  “  I  decided 
to  occupy  the  head  of  the  kloof  and  laager  before  discussing  terms  of 
peace.”  On  1st  August,  while  the  troops  were  resting,  “  Toto  sent  a  note 
stating  his  desire  to  surrender,  and  I  sent  a  message  in  reply  stating 
that  if  his  people  surrendered  unconditionally  with  their  arms  before 
10  a.m.  on  the  2nd,  I  would  not  attack  Puduhushiwe.”  Those  terms 
were  complied  with,  and,  though  Galishiwe  was  not  caught  till  27th 
Angust,  Colonel  Dalgety  was  able  to  report  on  the  6th,  that  “  the 
mountain  is  now  absolutely  free  from  all  rebels  and  the  rebellion 


*Cape  Times,  14th  October,  1897. 
f  Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  G.  3 — ’98,  p.  55. 
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completely  crushed  as  far  as  the  Langeberg  is  concerned,”  and  that  the 
number  of  rebels  who  had  surrendered  or  been  captured,  and  of 
whom  at  least  three-fourths  were  women  and  children,  was  3,589.  How 
many  thousands  had  been  killed  by  Maxims,  artillery,  and  rifle  shots, 
or  starved  to  death,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  conquerors’  losses  in  the 
whole  seven  months’  war  amounted  to  sixteen  men  who  were  killed  in 
action  or  died  of  their  wounds,  ten  who  died  of  sickness,  and  two  who 
were  drowned — a  total  of  twenty-eight.* 

Galishiwe  and  several  others  have  not  yet  been  tried  for  their  share 
in  the  “rebellion.”  Luka  Jantje,  on  30th  July,  walked  out  to  meet  his 
death,  and  next  night  his  buried  corpse  was  dug  up  in  order  that  the 
head  might  be  cut  off,  to  be  disposed  of  as  an  interesting  curiosity, 
by  Captain  Searle,  of  the  Cape  Highlanders.  Toto,  his  son,  another 
sub-chief,  and  fifty-five  other  Bechuana,  were  subjected  to  a  form  of  trial 
at  Kimberley,  on  8th  November.  All  but  two  pleaded  “guilty,” 
apparently  in  ignorance,  to  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  Toto  for  six  years,  the  two  sub-chiefs 
for  four  years,  and  the  rest  for  two  years.  The  two  who  had  pleaded 
“  not  guilty  ”  were  discharged,  the  charge  against  them  being  with¬ 
drawn,  as,  in  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence’s  opinion,  “the  evidence  was  very 
weak.”*J 


V.— MORE  PLEDGE-BREAKING. 

The  capo  “  Whatever  the  Colonial  Office  may  say,”  Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson 
Government’s  stated  as  soon  as  news  of  the  disturbance  at  Phokwani  was 
intentions,  received,  “  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  Cape  Premier,  has  declared 
that  these  natives  will  have  to  forfeit  their  rights  in  the  reserve.”} 

The  Cape  Premier’s  friend  may  have  been  premature  and  unauthorised 
in  making  the  announcement ;  but  as  early  as  6th  February,  1897,  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  notified  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  “  the  policy  which 
Ministers  propose  to  pursue  to  prevent  a  repetition  in  future  of  the 
lamentable  occurrences  of  the  last  few  weeks,”  and,  in  explanation  of  that 
policy,  referred  to  a  warning  he  had  several  weeks  before  addressed  to 
the  aggrieved  people  in  Pondoland.  “If  they  were  disobedient,  and  raised 
their  hand  in  rebellion,”  he  had  then  threatened,  “  they  would  be  swept 
from  the  country,  and  other  people  would  be  planted  upon  the  land.” 
About  4,000  men,  women  and  children,  occupying  about  100,000  acres 
in  the  Phokwani  location,  having  “  gone  into  active  rebellion  ”  and 
having  been  driven  out,  “  after  considerable  loss  of  life” — on  the  native  side 


*Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  G.  3 — ’98,  pp.  37 — 42,  62. 
f  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser,  nth  November,  1897.  \  Daily  News,  6th  January,  1897 
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he  should  have  added — Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  thought  it  as  well  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  be  informed  of  “  the  intention  of  the  [Cape]  Govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  a  Bill  providing  for  the  disposal  of  this  land  under  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  the  Colony,  with  a  view  of  settling  upon  it  a  European 
population.”  He  added  that,  as  there  had  also  been  a  rising  and  an 
expulsion  of  natives  on  the  Mashowing  River,  leaving  another  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  Cape  Police,  “  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  obtain  legislative  authority  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  similar 
manner.”  Moreover,  “  with  the  view  of  securing  economical  administra¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  themselves,  it  appears  desirable 
that  the  native  population,  which  is  now  scattered  over  a  large  area, 
should  be  concentrated,  that  the  small  locations  should  be  abolished,  and 
equivalent  land  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  elsewhere  :  for  this  purpose 
legislative  powers  will  be  required.”* 

In  other  words,  a  manufactured  “  rebellion,”  and  the  measures  taken 
for  suppressing  it,  having  enabled  the  Cape  Government  to  drive  some 
8,000  natives  from  the  lands  “  inalienably  ”  secured  to  them  by  the 
Bechuanaland  Land  Commission  of  1886,  and  the  Bechuanaland  Annexa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1895,  it  was  proposed  to  at  once  appropriate  those  lands  for 
European  occupation,  and,  by  a  more  leisurely  process,  to  “  concentrate  ” 
the  other  30,000  or  more  nativesf  in  such  “  equivalent  land  ”as  was  least 
desirable  for  white  men’s  settlement,  thus  interfering  also  with  their 
“  inalienable  ”  rights. 

In  a  later  communication,  dated  16th  February,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
notified  that,  though  it  was  “  not  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  make 
any  sudden  changes,”  they  proposed  “  gradually  ”  to  break  down  the 
native  jurisdiction]; — that  is,  the  whole  machinery  of  native  institu¬ 
tions — and  so  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  the  other  rights  that 
were  guaranteed  to  them  when  they  were  taken  under  British 
protection  in  1884,  and  again  when  they  were  transferred  from  the  rule 
of  the  Crown  to  that  of  the  Cape  Government,  in  1895.  Thus  the  way 
was  to  be  made  easy  for  the  forcible  extension  of  Cape  “  civilization  ”  to 
Molala’s  Bataplin,  Montsioa’s  Baralong,  and  all  the  other  natives  in 
British  Bechuanaland. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government,  if  not  the  Bechuana,  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted  in  this  matter.  Therefore  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  on  6th  February, 
“  desired  ”  the  Governor  “  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,”  to  forward  his 
minute  or  his  mandate  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “so  that  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  may  be 

*  Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  A.  10 — ’97,  pp.  4,  5.  The  last  proposal  was  amplihed  in  the 
minute  of  16th  February  (p.  19). 

f  According  tc  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  there  were  not  more  than  41,000  natives  in  British 
Bechuanaland  in  February,  1897.  If  so,  the  population  had  been  reduced  by  nearly  a  third  in 
twelve  years. — Ibid,  p.  19.  }  Ibid,  p.  19. 


received  by  Ministers  at  the  end  of  March  next  to  enable  them  to 
introduce  the  necessary  legislation  when  Parliament  assembles  early  in 
April.”*  On  3rd  March,  and  again  on  9th  April,  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society  appealed  and  protested  to  the  Colonial  Office  against 
so  much  as  was  then  publicly  known  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg’s  schemef;  but 
The  Hem  a  on  Ist  April  Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphed  his  sanction  of  the 
Government's  proposal  that  “the  lands  of  rebels  at  Phokwani  and  Mashow- 
Eanction.  }ng  should  be  treated  as  forfeited,”  at  the  same  time  reserving 
the  other  proposals  for  “  careful  consideration. Had  sufficiently 
“  careful  consideration  ”  been  given  to  the  damaging  documents,  ac¬ 
companying  the  minutes,  which  have  been  quoted  from  in  previous  pages, 
perhaps  nothing  would  have  been  sanctioned.  As  it  is,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  has  made  itself  a  sharer  in  the  Cape  Governments  further 
pledge-breaking. 


Ths  Bechua-  Having  obtained  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  formal  permission,  Sir 
naIpeserves V6  Gordon  Sprigg  introduced  his  Bechuanaland  Native 
Act.  Reserves  Bill  in  the  Cape  Parliament  in  May,  and  it  had 
passed  through  all  its  stages  by  10th  June.  Its  object,  as  he  explained 
at  the  second  reading  on  31st  May,  was  “  to  appropriate  lands  contained 
in  certain  native  reserves,  the  previous  occupants  of  which  had  gone 
into  rebellion.”  The  land  bordering  on  the  South  African  Republic, 
he  pointed  out,  was  “very  valuable  land,  and  probably  would  be  cut  up 
into  very  small  farms,  so  that  there  might  be  a  considerable  European 
population  established  in  that  part  of  the  country.”  As  regards  the 
Langeberg,  the  appropriation  of  which  also  had  subsequently  been 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
before  anything  could  be  done,  that  the  rebellion  should  be  crushed,  and 
that  the  natives  now  occupying  it  should  be  destroyed  or  driven  out  of 
the  country.”  It  was  essential  that  it  should  be  cleared  of  them,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  place  to  attack  in  the  event  of  a 
rebellion”;  but  its  possession  was  otherwise  worthless,  as  it  was  “a  vast 
expanse  of  waterless  country.”  All  natives  who  were  not  “rebels,”  he 
promised,  should  be  fairly  dealt  with,  but,  as  long  as  they  had  chiefs, 
they  must  suffer  for  their  chiefs’  faults  ;  and  they  must  not  expect  to 
enjoy  privileges  that  they  abused.  “  There  could  not  be  land  enough 
for  every  man  in  the  country,  white  and  black,  and  they  would  have  to 
look  out  for  other  employment.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  these 
men  to  do,  and,  if  there  was  not  sufficient  land,  they  would  have  to  go 
and  work  for  masters  in  the  towns  or  up-country.”  At  least  one  of  his 
supporters,  Mr.  Van  YVyk,  spoke  out  plainly  in  indication  of  the  labour 


*  Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  A.  10 — ’97,  p.  5. 
t  Aborigines ’  Friend ,  May  1897,  pp.  182,  183. 
t  Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  A.  10 — ’97,  p.  21. 
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grabbing  policy  which  was,  with  many,  as  much  in  favour  as  the  land- 
grabbing  policy  of  the  Bill.  “  The  natives  of  Bechuanaland,”  he  said, 
“  would  make  admirable  servants  for  colonial  farmers.  Much  was  spoken 
about  immigration.  Why  not  draft  those  rebels  down  to  the  colony?”* 

“A  sop  to  It  is  no  secret  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Bechuana  from  the 

Angry  lands  “  inalienably  ”  reserved  for  them  by  the  Annexation  Act 

Bondmen.”  Gf  1895,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  and  supposed,  had  all 
along  been  desired  by  the  section  of  the  Cape  population  which  had 
been  most  anxious  for  the  annexation.  That  desire  had  been  more  than 
hinted  in  the  petition  of  the  Vryburg  residents  in  May,  1895,  when  they 
stated  that  they  “  viewed  with  envy  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare, 
and  above  all  the  liberal  assistance  extended  to  the  farming  community.” 
The  “  rebellion,”  if  not  wholly  brought  about  with  a  view  to  providing 
the  farmers  with  some  of  the  land  they  coveted,  proved  a  welcome  means 
towards  the  wished-for  end.  The  only  disappointment  was  that  the 
“rebellion”  had  shown  itself  in  only  some  of  the  native  reserves,  and 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  declined,  without  “  careful  consideration,”  to 
allow  the  “  loyals  ”  as  well  as  the  “  rebels  ”  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
locations.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  boon  to  the  farming  class  was 
considerable,  and  its  gratitude  found  timely  expression  in  the  political 
support  gicen  to  Sir  Gordon  Spriggs  Ministry  by  members  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond  whom  the  Jameson  Raid  had  grievously  offended. 
The  situation  was  aptly  and  cynically  explained  by  the  Cape  Times  in 
a  leading  article  on  1st  June.  “  We  whites  want  the  black  man’s  land,” 
it  said,  “just  as  we  did  when  we  first  came  to  Africa.  But  we  have  the 
decency,  in  these  conscience-ridden  days,  not  to  take  it  without  a  fair 
excuse.  A  native  rising,  especially  when  there  are  inaccessible  caves 
for  the  rebels  to  retire  to,  is  a  very  tiresome  and  expensive  affair  ;  but 
it  has  its  compensations,  for  it  provides  just  the  excuse  wanted.”  “  The 
Ministry  is  glad  to  be  able  to  throw  these  unlucky  rebels  as  a  sop  to 
angry  Bondmen,”  added  the  Cape  Times,  while  admitting  that  “  the 
open  exultation  of  the  typical  Afrikander  Bondman  on  such  occasions 
is  a  painful  spectacle.” 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  betrayal  of  the  Bechuana 
was  complete.  But  there  was  more  to  follow  ;  and  there  may  be 
more  yet. 


Cape  Times ,  1st  June,  1897. 
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VI.—  “  SURRENDERED  REBELS.” 


Of  the  3,589  “  rebels  ”  with  whom  Colonel  Dalgety  reported 
At  Kuruman,  from  the  Langeberg  that  he  was  cumbered  on  6th  August,  all 
who  had  strength  to  travel  were  as  quickly  as  possible 
escorted  to  Kuruman,  where  about  3,000  of  them  were  received  and 
taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Stanford,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Native 
Affairs.  “  Many  were  in  a  miserable  state  of  starvation,”  Mr.  Stanford 
reported.  “  Dysentery  was  rife,  children  especially  being  the  sufferers. 
All  were  without  stock  or  grain  of  any  description.  They  had  marched 
in  under  great  hardships.”  There  they  were  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few 
days,  all  being  fed,  and  the  sick  being  provided  with  “  some  degree  of 
comfort  and  attention.”* 


On  14th  August  a  meeting  of  all  the  men  who  could  attend, 
wUh^he^Men  ak°ut  a  third  of  the  whole  number,  was  held.  “  I  stated,” 
says  Mr.  Stanford,  “  that  the  Government  had  decided  not  to 
prosecute  any  of  them  on  the  charge  of  sedition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  leaders  or  those  connected  with  the  murders  which  had  occurred, 
provided  they  consented  to  accept  service  in  the  colony  upon  such 
conditions  and  with  such  rates  of  wages  as  the  Government  might 
arrange  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  addressing  the  people  1  dwelt  upon 
the  sufferings  already  endured  by  their  women  and  children,  the  shortness 
of  food  even  amongst  those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Government, 
and  the  danger  of  further  suffering  if  they  and  their  families  did 
not  secure  the  employment  offered  them  in  the  colony.  I  found  that 
they  were  willing  to  go  to  work  in  the  manner  indicated,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  reserved  for 
trial.  These  said  they  preferred  to  go  to  prison,  and  accompany  their 
fathers  to  Kimberley,  where  it  was  stated  the  trials  would  take  place. 
A  few  individuals  complained  that  they  had  been  wrongly  included  with 
the  rebels.  Such  complaints  were  in  due  course  inquired  into,  each 
being  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  men 
were  released.”-|- 


The  Bargain  -V  day  or  Gvo  Lter  there  was  another  gathering,  this  time  of 
with  the  the  women.  “  It  came  to  my  knowledge,”  says  Mr.  Stanford, 
women.  « |-jie  WOmen  were  freely  discussing  the  labour  scheme. 
They  said  the  men  had  fought  against  the  Government,  and  it  was 
right  tor  them  to  go  out  to  service,  but  as  they,  the  women,  had  not 
taken  up  arms,  and  indeed  had  been  opposed  to  the  war,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  expect  them  to  accept  employment  at  the  Cape ;  they 
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would  provide  for  themselves  and  their  children  otherwise.  I  then  held 
a  public  meeting  with  the  women.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  fully  discussed.  I  acknowledged  that  the  men  alone 
were  held  responsible  for  the  rebellion,  but  I  asked  the  women 
to  consider  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves  and  their  children 
if  they  abandoned  their  husbands  and  sought  such  refuge  and  sub¬ 
sistence  as  they  might  obtain  from  their  friends  amongst  the  loyals, 
themselves  very  poorly  supplied  with  milk  and  corn,  or  by  seeking 
employment  throughout  the  country  on  their  own  account.  The 
spokeswomen  put  to  me  the  cases  of  the  families  of  the  men  reserved 
for  trial,  wives  whose  husbands  were  at  service  in  the  colony,  widows 
and  old  women  unable  to  travel.  I  answered  that  the  families  of  the 
leaders  reserved  for  trial  would  be  allowed  to  join  their  relations  in  any 
of  the  reserves  or  go  to  service  in  such  parts  as  they  might  choose  for 
themselves.  Wives  whose  husbands  were  already  in  employment  could 
join  them  or,  if  they  preferred  to  do  so,  remain  in  the  reserves.  Widows 
with  their  children  were  also  free  of  the  reserves,  or  they  could  take 
service  if  they  wished  to  do  so  ;  and  I  added  that,  on  sufficient 
reason  being  shown  for  exceptional  treatment,  I  would  make  special 
arrangements  to  provide  work  locally  for  men  and  their  families,  or  in 
some  other  way  meet  their  requirements.  With  these  statements  before 
them,  the  women  generally  were  better  satisfied.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  left  the  encampment  of  their  own  accord— in  fact,  no  force 
was  used  to  detain  any  of  them  if  they  wished  to  go.  Many  of  the 
widows  elected  to  accompany  relations  or  friends  in  the  families  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Cape  Town.”* 

Mr.  Stanford  further  reports  that  he  released  all  boys  under 
i]ffe*dl“^,out  sixteen,  all  aged  men  and  their  families,  and  all  the  sick  and 

the  Worthless.  ’  °  ’  .... 

blind  whom  he  could  find,  although  “  there  was  a  disposition 
to  hide  both  blind  and  sick  from  the  medical  officers  as  well  as  myself ; 
I  think  detention  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  hospital  was  feared.” 
In  these  and  other  ways,  the  3,589  prisoners  taken  by  Colonel 
Dalgety,  including  the  prisoners  retained  for  trial  and  those  who  had 
died  in  the  interval,  were  reduced  to  2,039,  that  being  the  number  sent 
off  by  Mr.  Stanford  in  three  batches,  the  last  of  which  left  Kuruman 
on  26th  August. j- 

In  the  ten  clays’  tramp  from  Kuruman  to  Vryburg  about 
At  Yryburg.  five  dozen  disappeared.  Only  1,978  were  received  there,  “in 

a  most  deplorable  condition  and  state  of  health,”  by  Chief 
Inspector  Roberts,  who,  like  Mr.  Stanford  at  Kuruman,  seems  to  have 
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done  the  cruel  work  assigned  to  him  as  kindly  as  possible.  He  saw 
to  the  natives  being  provided  with  food  and  blankets,  with  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  before  sending  such  of  them  as  were  equal 
to  the  journey  with  some  others  to  Cape  Town.  “  Seventy-three 
natives,”  he  says,  “chiefly  women  with  children,  joined  the  camp  and 
remained  there  until  they  were  sent  on  with  the  rest  to  Cape  Town.”* 
As  only  1,896  or  more  reached  the  latter  place,  there  was  therefore  a 
further  disappearance  of  at  least  155,  presumably  those  who  had  died  or 
were  found  to  be  dying  in  the  interval. 


At 


The  first  batch,  consisting  of  131  men,  reached  Cape  Town 
Cape  Tv.wn  otl  3°^  August.  Others  followed  in  weekly  instalments  or 
so,  till  1 2th  November,  when  the  aggregate  of  the  arrivals 
was  1,896,  according  to  Chief  Inspector  Kropf,  the  contracting  officer 
who  had  to  dispose  of  them  under  Mr.  J.  Rose  Innes,  the  Special 
Commissioner  appointed  to  look  after  them  ;  or  1,873,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Burfoot,  the  retired  Salvation  Army  official  who  undertook  “  the 
management  of  the  compound  for  Bechuana.”  Of  the  latter  total  584 
were  men,  424  were  women,  and  865  were  children. f 

Before  considering  the  treatment  ultimately  accorded  to  these 
people,  a  few  points  must  be  noted. 


The  Fraud  on 


In  the  first  place,  it  was  only  to  the  men  of  the  party,  perhaps 
the  Men  a  hundred  more  than  the  584  accounted  for  at  Cape  Town, 
that  Mr.  Stanford  had  at  Kuruman  offered  a  choice  between 
prosecution  “  on  a  charge  of  sedition  ”  and  “  service  in  the  colony,  upon 
such  conditions  and  with  such  rates  of  wages  as  the  Government  might 
arrange,  for  a  term  of  five  years.”  The  Government,  apparently,  had  not 
yet  “arranged”  the  “conditions”  and  scale  of  wages.  At  any  rate  it  may 
be  taken  lor  granted  that  this  alternative  to  prosecution  was  but  vaguely 
stated  to  the  men,  and  was  yet  more  vaguely  apprehended  by  them  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  offered  as  a  bait.  They  were  prisoners,  and 
starving.  They  were  either  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  sedition  for  which 
they  were  threatened  with  prosecution.  If  they  were  guilty,  their  guilt 
could  only  be  proved  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  which,  Mr.  Stanford 
says,  were  “  in  due  course  inquired  into,  each  being  dealt  with  on  its  merits, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  men  were  released,”  may  have  been 
amiably  dealt  with  ;  but  the  inquiry  was  not  a  magisterial  or  judicial  one, 
and  any  consequences  from  it  were  unlawful.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Cape 
Government  and  its  officials,  having  taken  these  men  into  custody  as 
“  rebels,”  to  produce  legal  proof  of  their  guilt,  if  it  could,  or  promptly  to 
release  them  all,  as  well  as  some  of  the  few  who  “  complained  that 
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they  had  been  wrongly  included  with  the  rebels,”  if  it  could  not  or  would 
not  convict  them  of  the  alleged  offence.  No  plea  of  generosity  towards 
the  prisoners  on  the  ground  that  they  and  their  families  might  otherwise 
have  starved  (likely  enough,  if  they  were  turned  adrift  without  succour, 
seeing  their  lands  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  kraals  destroyed,  their 
grain  burnt  and  their  cattle  seized)  justifies  their  further  punishment  if  they 
were  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  according  to  British  rules  of 
equity  the  innocence  of  all  men  is  assumed  until  their  guilt  is  proved.  In 
proposing  to  the  men  that  they  should  choose  between  being  tried  for 
sedition  and  put  to  work  for  their  living,  the  Cape  Government 
either  offered  to  “  compound  a  felony  ”  or  used  a  threat  that  invalidated 
any  contract  they  were  thereby  induced  to  enter  into.  In  either 
alternative,  its  treatment  of  the  men  was  illegal.  This  was  shown  at  the 
trial  of  Toto  and  others  at  Kimberley  on  8th  November,  when  two  of  the 
number  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  plead  “  not  guilty  ”  were  discharged 
after  three  months’  wrongful  detention,  because,  as  the  judge  pointed 
out,  “  the  evidence  against  them  was  very  weak.”*  It  was  made  yet 
more  manifest  on  26th  November,  when,  in  what  is  known  as  “  Mr. 
Moffat’s  test  case,”  two  who  had  been  taken  down  to  Cape  Town,  and 
on  their  objecting  to  be  indentured,  were  sent  back  to  Vryburg  for  trial, 
“the  Public  Prosecutor  declined  to  bring  the  case  before  a  jury,  and  the 
prosecution  was  abandoned. ”j- 


Even  more  illegal,  if  possible,  was  the  treatment  of  the  women 
The  Fraud  on  ^  ^^ren.  When  at  Kuruman  some  of  them  objected 

the  Women.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  .  r  ,  . 

to  being  further  punished  for  the  alleged  crimes  of  their 
husbands,  or  fathers,  or  sons,  Mr.  Stanford,  as  he  frankly  admits,  partly 
threatened  them  with  the  starvation  to  which  they  might  be  exposed 
if  they  remained  without  their  natural  protectors  in  the  desolated 
country,  and  partly  bribed  them  with  offers  of  “  special  arrangements,” 
should  there  be  “sufficient  reason  shown  for  exceptional  treatment.” 
Ostensibly  there  was  no  compulsion  proposed  or  used  in  their  case,  either 
at  Kuruman  or  at  Vryburg.  They  were  offered  and  urged  to  accept 
work  near  Cape  Town  and  near  their  exiled  male  relations,  but  there 
was  no  talk  of  enforced  labour  for  a  term  of  years,  and  “  no  force  was 
used  to  detain  any  of  them  if  they  wished  to  go.”  They  were  treated, 
apparently,  as  free  people,  for  whom  the  Government  had  none  but  the 
most  generous  intentions.  Only  when  they  reached  Cape  Town,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  from  their  own  homes,  was  it  made  plain  to  them 
that,  again  styled  “  surrendered  rebels,”  they  were  to  share  the  slavery  to 
which  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  had  been  doomed. 
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Mr.  Stanford  says  that  at  Kuruman  he  ‘‘  released  ”  all  boys 
the  children  lln(^er  sixteen,  and  in  other  ways  lessened  as  far  as  he  could  the 
encumbrances  of  his  human  consignments.  But,  “  in  spite  of 
my  vigilance,  some  sick  children  were  smuggled  off,  the  women  enveloping 
them  in  their  karosses  as  they  marched  past,  to  escape  observation.”* 
For  all  that,  the  children  sent  to  Cape  Town  nearly  equalled  in 
number  the  adults  of  both  sexes.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  that  the 
babies  and  all  small  children  should  accompany  their  parents,  if  their 
lives  were  to  be  saved  ;  but  many  died  on  the  way,  and  the  survivors  will 
be  perforce  neglected  by  mothers  condemned  to  drudgery  while  they  ought 
to  be  tending  their  offspring.  The  fate  of  these  very  juvenile  “surren¬ 
dered  rebels”  is  hard. 


VII.— THE  CAPE  TOWN  “SLAVE  MART.” 

The  While  the  first  “  batch  ”  of  prisoners  was  on  its  way  to  Cape 
indenturing  Town,  the  following  official  advertisement  was  issued  r 

Arrangement. 

“Notice. — Native  Labourers. 

“  It  is  hereby  notified,  for  the  information  of  farmers  and  others,  that  a 
number  of  surrendered  Bechuana  rebels  will  be  available  as  farm  servants,  & c., 
on  and  after  the  28th  instant. 

“  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Native  Affairs, 
Cape  Town,  from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

“  The  period  of  indenture  is  fixed  for  five  years,  and  wages  are  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  a  month  for  able-bodied  men,  and  7s.  6d.  for  youths,  in  addition  to  food 
and  housing. 

“  Some  of  these  natives  have  experience  in  general  farm  work,  while  others 
are  experienced  wagon  drivers,  &c.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applications 
which  will  enable  families  to  remain  together,  or  on  farms  situated  close 
together. 

“A  party  comprising  able-bodied  single  men  may  be  expected  in  Cape 
Town  during  the  next  ten  days. 

“  J.  Rose  Innes, 

“  Acting  Superintendent  of  Native  Affairs. 

“  Native  Affairs  Office,  Cape  Town,  18th  August,  1897.”  f 

The  rate  of  wages  for  boys  was,  on  consideration,  reduced  to  5s. 
a  month,  girls  being  in  the  same  category,  and  women  were  assessed 
at  7s.  6d.  Perhaps  it  was  not  at  first  contemplated  that  females  as 
well  as  males  should  be  indentured  for  five  years  ;  but  the  plan  was 
too  convenient  for  it  not  to  be  carried  out.  “  PTom  the  first,”  says 
Mr.  Rose  Innes,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Burfoot  and  others, 
received  and  disposed  of  the  prisoners,  “  I  decided  that  families  were 
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not  on  any  account  to  be  divided  or  split  up,  though  in  very  many  cases 
they  included  aged  women  too  old  to  work,  small  children  and  babies, 
who  for  some  years  would  not  be  able  to  render  any  service  to  their 
masters.”  Therefore  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the  “  masters,”  being 
required  to  feed  and  house  the  feeble  belongings  of  the  sturdy  folk,  should 
have  the  power  of  making  what  use  they  could  of  those  belongings  by  all 
alike  being  indentured  to  them.  “  Upon  application  at  the  Statistical 
Department,”  adds  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  “  I  was  informed  that  the  average 
monthly  wages  for  agricultural  servants  by  farmers  in  the  Western 
Province  ranged  from  ios.  to  20s.,  and  it  was  decided  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  ios.  per  month  for  men,  7s.  6d.  for  women,  and  5s.  for 
lads  and  girls  capable  of  being  employed  in  any  way,  would  be  adequate 
wages,  food  and  proper  lodging  for  the  whole  family  being  included.”* 

Both  Mr.  Rose  Innes  and  Mr.  Kropf,  who  saw  to  the 
Contracts'’’  “  contracting,”  say  that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  explain 
to  the  “  rebels  ”  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  proposed, 
and  to  obtain  their  free  consent  thereto.  How  this  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  babies  we  are  not  told  ;  in  the  other  cases  it  must  have  been 
difficult.  Neither  of  these  officials  could  talk  with  the  prisoners  in 
their  own  language.  “  Through  one  of  their  number  who  spoke  and 
understood  Dutch,”  says  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  “  I  was  able  to  converse 
with  them  and  hear  their  statements.”!  “  Out  of  the  first  batch,”  says 
Mr.  Kropf,  “  I  selected  a  very  decent  Bechuana,  able  to  speak  Dutch 
and  also  a  little  English,  for  an  interpreter.  Myself  and  my  men 
speaking  the  Dutch  language,  we  were  able  with  this  man’s  assistance 
to  get  along  very  satisfactorily  indeed. Of  “  the  first  batch,”  received 
on  30th  August,  Mr.  Kropf  reports,  “  After  they  were  well 
T Account;31  fed,  ^  addressed  them  and  fully  explained  to  them  the 
conditions  of  indenture,  at  which  one  and  all  appeared 
satisfied  ”  ;  and  “  the  above-mentioned  procedure  was  regularly  repeated 
on  arrival  of  every  fresh  batch.”§  Mr.  Burfoot  reports  to  the  same 
effect.  Of  Mr.  Kropf’s  discourse  to  the  first  batch  he  says,  “  These 
conditions  were  accepted  by  all  without  objection.  They  all  expressed 
themselves  as  being  quite  satisfied  and  pleased  to  be  away  from  the 
hardship  of  being  in  the  Langeberg,  saying,  had  they  been  left  there, 
they,  with  their  wives  and  children  ” — the  members  of  the  first  batch,  be 
it  noted,  were  all  young  unmarried  men — “  would  have  been  starved,  as 
they  had  lost  their  cattle  and  had  no  food  to  eat.”  Again,  concerning 
the  second  batch,  “  In  speaking  to  the  women  about  their  being  brought 
down  to  be  indentured  as  servants,  in  no  case  was  any  disapproval 
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expressed  by  them  ;  they  said  they  were  glad  to  get  food  and  money.” 
So  with  all  the  seven  other  batches,  the  only  exceptions,  as  officially 
recorded,  to  universal  gratitude  and  universal  approval  of  the  indenturing 
project  being,  among  the  third  batch,  the  “  two  boys  who  spoke  to 
Mr.  Moffat.”*  According  to  these  officials,  who  had  to  depend  on 
Dutch-speaking  prisoners,  if  there  was  more  than  one,  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  prisoners’  thoughts  and  wishes,  every  one,  from  newly- 
born  babies  upwards,  with  the  exception  of  two  truculent  young  men, 
out  of  1,896,  intelligently  sanctioned  his  or  her  deportation  to  Cape 
Town  and  indenturing  for  five  years  to  a  Western  Province  farmer. 


Mr.  Moffat,  Mrs.  Hepburn,  and  others  able  to  converse  freely 
Account  w^h  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue,  give  a  different  account.^ 

“  I  was  present  yesterday  at  the  indenturing  of  the  two  lads, 
a  silent  and  to  them  unknown  spectator,”  wrote  Mr.  Moffat  immediately 
after  the  first  batch  arrived  and  was  offered  for  indenturing.  “  When 
the  word  of  acquiescence  was  demanded  of  them  and  given,  there  was 
an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  spasm  of  pain  passed  over 
their  features.  To  say  that  these  men  enter  into  the  apprenticeship 
of  their  own  free  will  is  to  say  what  is  not  true.  They  may,  with  the 
cheerful  resignation  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  ol  their  race, 
accept  what  seems  to  them  inevitable  ;  but  that  is  all.”  And  that,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  reduces  to  its  true  proportions  and  places  in  its 
true  light  the  alleged  “  voluntariness  ”  of  the  contract  on  which  the 
Cape  Government  depends  for  legal  justification  of  the  way  in  which, 
having  treacherously  and  illegally  brought  its  prisoners  down  to  Cape 
Town,  it  treacherously,  if  not  illegally,  obtained  their  consent,  or  what 
it  calls  their  consent,  to  the  slavery  it  imposed  on  them. 

“  Our  slave  mart,”  as  the  Cape  Times  terms  it,  was  opened  in 
^avcry3  a  temporary  prison  outside  Cape  Town,  on  31st  August. 

Thither  on  that  day  the  Western  Province  farmers  began  to 
crowd  up  in  search  of  the  cheap  labour  they  had  need  of,  and,  after 
selecting  “  lots  ”  to  their  liking,  and  signing  the  indenturing  contracts,  to 
which  also  formal  assent  was  procured  from  the  natives  made  parties  to 
them,  they  carted  off  their  bargains.*  Although  several  cases  of  gross 
ill-treatment  of  some  of  the  “  indentured  rebels  ”  by  their  owners  for  five 
years  have  already  occurred,  and  some  have  been  severely  dealt  with  by 
the  magistrates,  and  although  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 


*  Cape  Parliamentary  Papers,  G.  4 — ’98,  pp.  8,  9. 

t  See  numerous  letters  and  statements  in  the  Cape  Times,  Cape  Argus,  &c.,  of  September, 
1897,  and  following  months  ;  also  the  Aborigines’  Friend  for  February,  1898. 

t  A  graphic  and  pathetic,  as  well  as  cynical,  account  of  the  traffic  is  given  by  Mr.  Garrett  in  the 
Cape  Times  of  29th  September,  1897.  It  is  confirmed,  with  other  and  painful  details,  by 
Mrs.  Ilepburn  in  the  Aboiigines 5  Friend  for  February,  1898. 
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frequent,  if  not  plentiful,  cases  of  such  cruelty,  in  spite  of  anything  the 
Cape  Goverment  may  promise  or  perform  in  the  way  of  protecting  the 
people  it  professes  itself  eager  to  befriend,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  discuss 
this  part  of  the  question.  The  essential  point  is  that,  whether  it  meant  and 
means  ill  or  well,  whether  or  not  it  can  find  in  the  difficulties  which  it 
brought  about  in  the  earlier  half  of  1897,  and  for  which  it  had  to  attempt 
some  solution  in  the  later  half  of  the  year,  any  excuses  for  its  wrong¬ 
doing,  the  action  of  the  Cape  Government  has  been  wrong  in  law  as 
well  as  in  ethics. 

The  deportation  of  nearly  2,000  untried  prisoners  from  Kuruman  to 
Langeberg  and  to  Cape  Town  was  illegal.  No  less  illegal  has  been  the 
indenturing  of  those  prisoners  to  Western  Province  farmers  under 
conditions  differing  only  in  name  from  slavery. 

The  cape  The  Cape  Government  attempts  to  excuse  or  palliate — among 
GoYernment’s  its  supporters  in  the  colony,  to  glorify — its  conduct  on  the 

Quibbles,  grounds,  among  others,  (1)  that  the  male  “  rebels  ”  were  offered 
and  accepted  a  milder  form  of  punishment,  in  being  taken  south  and  put 
to  work  for  wages,  than  trial  on  the  charge  of  sedition  would  subject 
them  to  ;  (2)  that  in  treating  women  and  children  as  “  rebels,”  along 
with  the  men,  and  conveying  them  also  to  Cape  Town,  to  be  there 
disposed  of  on  like  conditions,  it  only  dealt  generously  with  them,  as 
they  were  thus  rescued  from  the  starvation  that  would  otherwise  have 
befallen  them  ;  (3)  that  there  was  nothing  akin  to  slavery  in  the 
subsequent  indenturing,  seeing  that  all  the  “  rebels  ”  entered  into 
“  voluntary  ”  contracts,  that  they — or  the  men,  women,  and  older  boys 
and  girls  among  them — were  to  be  paid  wages  for  their  services,  and 
that  the  term  of  indentureship  was  limited  to  five  years. 

The  first  apology  involves  manifest  illegality.  No  British  subject  in 
Cape  Colony  or  elsewhere  can  lawfully  be  punished  for  any  offence, 
even  if  committed  by  him,  of  which  he  has  not  been  convicted  in  a 
duly  constituted  court  of  law. 

The  second  apology  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  say  the  least,  hypocritical. 
At  a  much  less  expense  than  the  £2^0  or  so  per  day  which  it 
squandered  for  half  a  year  in  keeping  up  a  force  of  Geluk  and  other 
burghers  to  harass  and  murder  “  rebels,”  the  Cape  Government  could 
have  enabled  the  surviving  women  and  children,  if  not  also  the  men, 
who  had  been  robbed  of  their  lands,  their  cattle  and  their  grain,  to 
keep  alive,  until  by  growing  and  harvesting  fresh  crops,  and  in  other 
honest  and  independent  ways,  they  were  able  to  exist  without  “  charity.” 

The  third  apology  involves  both  illegality  and  hypocrisy.  (1)  The 
indenturing  contracts  with  the  grown-up  men  and  women,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  small  children  and  the  babies  in  arms,  were  in  no  sense 
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voluntary.  Those  who  nodded  assent  to  them  did  so  in  ignorance  or 
under  terror,  or  both.  They  were  the  result  of  deception  and  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  are  therefore  invalid  in  British  law,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by 
a  tyranny  that  refuses  to  recognise  the  force  of  law.  (2)  The  payment 
of  wages,  even  if  honestly  paid  and  at  the  market  price,  no  more 
removes  the  recipient  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  than  does  his 
housing  and  feeding,  or  any  other  so-called  recompense,  if  meanwhile  he 
is  debarred  from  being  his  own  master.  (3)  Nor  does  the  five  years’ 
limit  lessen  his  degradation  throughout  the  five  years,  if  he  lives 
and  slaves  so  long  :  it  rather  aggravates  it.  If  one  man  hold  another 
as  his  slave  for  life,  self-interest,  if  nothing  else,  prompts  him  to 
so  treat  the  slave  as  to  keep  him  alive  and  in  working  order  as  long  as 
he  can.  If  property  in  the  slave  is  of  short  duration,  the  one  effort  of  a 
hard  master  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  slave  while  the 
mastery  lasts.  Slavery  for  five  years  maybe  even  more  cruel  for  the  time 
being,  and  is  in  great  danger  of  being  so,  than  slavery  for  life.  At  any 
rate  it  is  slavery,  and  slavery  within  the  British  dominions  was  for  ever 
forbidden  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833. 

It  is  not  only,  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  suggests,  a  few  fanatics  in 
England  who  object  to  his  policy.  In  proof  of  this  statement  many 
quotations  might  be  made.  Let  one  suffice. 

Mr.  Rose  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cape  Town  on  28th  October  to  protest 
innes,  q.c„  on  against  the  Cape  Government’s  policy — by  no  means  the  only 
the  situation.  one  tiie  sort- — ]^0se  Innes,  Q.C.,  formerly  Attorney- 

General  of  Cape  Colony,  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of  the  following 
resolution  : — “  That  this  meeting  condemns  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  Bechuanaland  prisoners  as  being  contrary  to 
justice  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  grounds  (i)that  the 
measure  of  guilt  attaching  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  has  still  to  be 
ascertained,  and  that  their  followers  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  condemned 
without  a  hearing  ;  (2)  that  the  prisoners  have  had  no  real  choice  between 
freedom  and  indenturing  ;  (3)  that  many  of  those  indentured  are  persons 
who  cannot  possibly  have  taken  any  part  in  the  rebellion.”  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Rose  Innes  said,  “It  had  been  the  boast  of 
every  Englishman,  and  it  was  their  boast,  that  all  men  were  equal 
before  the  law,  and  that  no  man  could  be  punished  without  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  every  man  not  convicted  of  a  crime  was  a  free  man,  and  could 
go  and  sell  his  labour  to  whom  he  chose.  Those  things  lay  at  the  root 
of  their  freedom,  and  they  must  be  very  jealous  of  their  principles  if 
they  wished  to  hand  them  down  to  their  children.  He  contended  that 
those  principles  had  been  absolutely  violated  by  the  policy  which 
had  been  adopted.  These  criminals  were  punished  without  a  trial,  If 
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they  were  criminals,  they  should  be  put  upon  their  trial.  If  they  were 

not  criminals,  they  should  walk  out  free . The  Government, 

through  its  officials,  went  and  said  to  those  men,  ‘  You  either  stand  your 
trial  for  high  treason  or  else  come  down  here  and  serve  for  five  years 
with  a  Western  farmer.’  Of  course  the  prisoners  chose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  and  the  moment  they  had  chosen  it  was  said,  ‘  Hurrah  for  freedom 
of  contract !  ’ — a  contract  concluded  under  lock  and  key,  and  by  men  who 
were  under  the  guard  of  the  law!  If  that  was  freedom  of  contract,  he  would 
like  some  lawyer  to  tell  him  what  was  duress.”  “If  they  did  not  take 
care,”  he  urged,  after  a  full  exposition  of  the  legal  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  question,  “they  would  find  that  they  had  established  a  precedent, 
and  further  and  further  they  would  go  until  they  had  landed  in  a  policy 
the  bitter  fruits  of  which  would  be  reaped,  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
by  their  children.”* 


VIII. — THE  ISSUES  AT  STAKE. 


Appaais  to  On  15th  September,  1897,  as  soon  as  detailed  information 
the  colonial  as  to  the  Cape  Government’s  indenturing  arrangements  had 
Office.  reached  England,  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office,  pointing  out  that  those  arrangements,  “  if 
carried  out,  will  be  practically  a  revival  of  slavery  in  Cape  Colony,”  and 
urging  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  “  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
adoption  of  just  and  humane  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  Southern  Bechuanaland,  who  have  been  ruined  in  a  conflict  forced 
upon  them,  and  of  whom  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  stated  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  ‘  many  of  these  people  would  much  rather  not  have  gone 
into  rebellion,  but  they  were  compelled  to  follow  their  chiefs.’”  In  a 
second  letter,  dated  28th  September,  the  Society  repeated  its  appeal,  on 
the  ground  “  that  all  forms  of  slavery  have  been  rendered  illegal  by  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1833,  and  that  the  enforced  labour,  without  trial 
and  without  conviction,  of  British  subjects,  as  these  people  are,  by  their 
own  and  their  fathers’  request,  is  a  form  of  slavery.” 

In  reply  to  both  letters  the  Society  was  informed  on  2nd  October 
that  “  the  Secretary  of  State  assumes  that  the  contracts  between  the 
natives  in  question  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  indentured  natives  will 
be  governed  by  that  law.”  “  With  regard  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question,”  it  was  added,  “  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe  that 
the  courts  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  try 


*  Cape  Times,  29th  October,  1897, 
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the  question,  and  he  notices  that,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  a  test 
case  is  about  to  be  brought  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat.” 

On  4th  October  the  Society,  pointing  out  that  the  procedure  in 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Moffat’s  “  test  case  ”  might  be  of  long  duration,  “  involving 
much  uncertainty  and  probable  mischief  in  the  interval,”  submitted  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  self-governing  Cape  Colony,  to  require  in  it  observance  of  “  laws 
applicable  to  Great  Britain  and  all  British  possessions.”  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was,  moreover,  asked  to  instruct  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  “  to  make 
independent  inquiries,  and  transmit  as  soon  as  possible  his  report  with 
reference  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Cape  Government  in  initiating  and 
conducting  the  arrangements  ”  complained  of. 

On  8th  October  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  the  Governor  had 
been  asked  “  to  furnish  a  report  on  the  whole  question,”  but  that  the 
legal  question  “  is  one  which  must  be  decided  in  the  courts  of  law.” 

The  Society  having,  on  nth  October,  requested  that  it  might  be 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  “report  on  the  whole  question,” 
when  received,  considered  it  proper  to  allow  a  reasonable  time  to  elapse 
before  making  further  appeal.  The  expected  report  from  the  Governor 
has  not,  so  far  as  it  is  aware,  arrived  ;  but  three  minutes  of  the  Cape 
Government,  dated  30th  September,  12th  October  and  5th  November, 
have  been  communicated  to  it.  In  them  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  offers 
no  defence  of  the  action  of  his  Ministry  on  the  plea  of  legality,  but 
asserts  that  “  the  method  adopted  by  them  merits  commendation  on 
the  score  of  leniency,  rather  than  blame  on  the  ground  of  severity.” 
In  the  first  of  these  minutes  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  avers  that  “  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  has  been  adopted  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  humanity,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  secured  by  simply 
allowing  the  law  to  take  its  course,”  and  in  the  third  he  declares  frankly 
that  “  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  disloyal,  rebellious 
natives  is  and  always  has  been  to  deprive  them  of  their  land,  and  to 
teach  them  that  the  course  of  wisdom  lies  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
country  instead  of  listening  to  the  evil  counsel  of  the  chiefs.” 

The  Cape  Government’s  minutes  of  30th  September  and  12th 
October  having  been  communicated  to  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  on  6th  December,  it  commented  upon  them  at  some  length 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  dated  9th  December,  disputing  the  Cape 
Government’s  claim  to  humanity  in  its  treatment  of  the  “  surrendered 
rebels,”  and  pointing  out  that,  apart  from  the  illegality  of  its  proceedings, 
they  were  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied,  on  22nd  December,  that  he  “  does 
not  feel  it  to  be  within  his  province  to  demand  from  a  self-governing 
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colony  a  detailed  answer  to  charges  made  by  any  private  person  or 
society  on  matters  which,  constitutionally  speaking,  are  within  the 
competence  of  that  Government,  and  in  which  the  Imperial  Government 
has  no  title  to  interfere.” 

On  the  same  day,  22nd  December,  the  Society  had  addressed 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  consequent  on  information  having 
been  received  that  the  Cape  Government  had,  on  the  advice  of  its  Public 
Prosecutor,  abandoned  the  proceedings  it  had  instituted  against  the  two 
Bechuana  concerned  in  Mr.  Moffat’s  “  test  case,”  and  by  so  doing  had 
admitted  the  illegality  of  its  conduct  in  treating  as  “  rebels,”  without  trial, 
the  natives  whom  it  had  deported  from  the  Langeberg  to  Cape  Town,  to 
be  there  indentured  for  five  years.  In  this  letter  it  was  urged  that,  “  the 
Cape  Government  having  taken  no  steps  to  redress  the  wrong  it  has 
done,  it  is  incumbent  on  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  interfere,”  and  in 
a  letter  dated  24th  December,  replying  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter  of 
22nd  December,  he  was  reminded  that  the  Society’s  appeals  were 
addressed  “  not  to  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony,  which  has  obtained 
the  Crown’s  consent  to  the  legalising  of  measures  avowedly  designed  for 
the  injury  of  the  Bechuana,  but  to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  may 
be  reasonably  asked  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  within 
constitutional  limits,  over  even  self-governing  colonies,  in  upholding 
‘  principles  of  civilisation  and  humanity.’  ”  A  concise  restatement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  appeals  followed. 

The  Failure  reply  to  both  letters  the  Society  was  informed,  on 
or  the  24th  January,  1898,  that  “Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  find 

Appeals.  jn  these  letters  any  fresh  reason  which  would  justify  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  interfering  in  a  matter  in  respect  of  which  the 
Cape  Government  are  answerable  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony.” 
‘‘  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  interference  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  it  was  added? 
“  is  based  upon  statements  the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  established,  and 
cannot  be  established,  without  an  inquiry  upon  the  spot,  which  it  is  not 
within  the  competence  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  order.”* 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  having  thus  refused  to 
take  action,  it  is  now  necessary  that  appeal  should  be  made  from  him  to 
the  public  and  to  Parliament.  With  all  the  facts  as  to  the  dealings  of  the 
Cape  Government  with  the  Bechuana  who  “  rebelled  ”  last  year,  and  who 
have  since  been  punished  for  “rebellion,”  we  are  not,  it  is  true,  as  fully 
acquainted  as  we  should  wish  to  be,  and  “  an  inquiry  upon  the  spot,”  if 
honest  and  thorough,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  But  it  is  still 

*  The  lengthy  correspondence  here  summarised  is  given  in  full  in  recent  numbers  uf  the 
Aborigints ’  Friend. 


less  within  the  competence  of  any  private  person  or  individual  than  within 
that  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  order  such  an  inquiry.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  it.  The  foregoing  statements,  it  is  submitted,  are 
established  by  the  Parliamentary  papers  and  other  official  documents 
on  which,  as  regards  all  essentials,  they  are  almost  exclusively  based, 
and  are  quite  sufficient  for  safe  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  It 
is  further  submitted  that  the  matter  in  question  is  one  in  respect  of 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  no  less  answerable  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  than  is  the  Cape  Government  answerable  to  the  Parliament 
of  Cape  Colony. 

The  case  Certain  pledges  were  entered  into  by  the  direct  representatives 
against  the  of  the  Crown,  in  its  name  and  on  its  behalf,  with  the  people 
Governments.  Gf  Bechuanaland.  Some  of  these  pledges  have  been  broken, 
though  the  Imperial  Government  has  rashly,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  native  parties  to  the  contract,  transferred  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Cape  Government.  If  the  Imperial  Government  has  thereby  restricted 
and  hampered  its  opportunities  of  protecting  the  natives  from  injury, 
it  is  all  the  more  bound,  in  equity  and  honour,  to  do  what  it  can,  and, 
at  the  least,  to  insist  that  laws  which  are  as  authoritative  and  should  be 
as  operative  in  Bechuanaland  and  in  Cape  Colony  as  in  Westminster 
shall  be  obeyed  and  enforced. 

If  there  is  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  apparent  culpability  of  the 
Cape  Government  in  provoking,  or  allowing  its  subordinates  to  provoke, 
the  so-called  “  rebellion  ”  which  showed  itself  in  December,  1896,  and  in 
widening  and  prolonging  that  “rebellion”  till  August,  1897 — and  these 
are,  presumably,  the  points  upon  which,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opinion, 
the  accuracy  of  the  Society’s  statements  is  not  established — it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  action  of  the  Cape  Government  was  illegal  in  arresting 
the  natives  who  delivered  themselves  up  to  it  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Langeberg,  and  in  deporting  nearly  two  thousand  of  them  as  “  rebels,” 
without  trial  and  without  conviction,  to  Cape  Town. 

The  Cape  Government  itself  does  not  now  deny  the  illegality  of  its 
proceedings.  In  the  latest  of  his  election  speeches  of  which  a  detailed 
report  has  reached  England,  on  5th  January  last,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg, 
reiterating  his  professions  of  humanity  and  leniency,  contradicted  them, 
not  for  the  first  time,  by  propounding  a  new  hypothesis — that  the 
Bechuana,  being  “  rebels,”  not  “  prisoners  of  war,”  had  no  right  to  such 
clemency  as  would  be  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  “It  is  totally  different,” 
he  said,  “  if  subjects  of  the  Queen  rise  against  the  authority  of  the  Queen. 
They  commit  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  country  as  well  as  against  the 
moral  laws.”*  If  there  is  any  weight  in  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg’s  remarkable 


*  Cape  Argus,  6th  January,  1898. 
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Contention,  it  is  all  against  his  conduct  and  his  policy.  Surely,  “subjects 
of  the  Queen,”  if  accused  of  any  “  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  country,” 
have  a  right  to  fair  trial  for  the  alleged  crime.  A  few  of  the  Bechuana — 
Toto  and  others — were  subjected  to  a  form  of  trial,  and  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  plead  “guilty”  were  sentenced  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  Those  who  pleaded  “  not  guilty  ” 
were  discharged,  because  no  sufficient  evidence  could  be  brought  against 
them;  and  in  Mr.  Moffat’s  “test  case”  the  two  who  refused  to  be 
indentured  had  to  be  discharged  because  the  Public  Prosecutor  declined 
to  prosecute  them. 

The  Cape  Government  having  acknowledged  the  illegality  of  its 
proceedings,  has  to  fall  back  on  its  plea  of  clemency.  That  is  not  a  plea 
which,  if  there  were  any  reality  in  it,  would  justify  illegality.  Being 
manifestly  hypocritical,  resort  to  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous. 

The  further  plea  that,  by  consenting — if  they  did  consent — to  be 
indentured  in  Cape  Town,  the  Bechuana  who  did  so  legalised  the 
proceedings,  is  equally  invalid.  No  British  subject  can  enter  into  a  “  free 
contract  ”  under  duress.  This  point  could  not  be  more  clearly  put  than 
it  was  put  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  Q.C.,  which  have  already 
been  cited.  In  coercing  its  “  surrendered  rebels  ”  into  the  indentureship 
for  five  years  which  was  gone  through  between  August  and  November 
last,  the  Cape  Government  broke  the  law,  and  condemned  them  to  a 
bondage  that,  however  much  it  may  object  to  call  it  so,  is  in  fact  slavery. 

This  lawlessness  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  Cape  Government, 
applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  white  population  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
tolerated  by  the  Colonial  Office,  which  has  thus  made  itself  a  sharer  in 
the  wrong-doing.  Appeal  to  the  Cape  Government  or  to  the  Cape 
Parliament  would  be  futile.  Appeal  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  has 
thus  far  been  unavailing.  Appeal  is  now  made  to  the  British  public  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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